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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED Lasour MARKET. 


_ The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board 
of ponds Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 
During the past month the labour market has again been in a 
very disturbed condition, and there is a considerable increase in 
~ the number of strikes recorded. For the previous month there 
were noted 65 strikes, but during May not less than 93 are known 
to have taken place. In these is included the lock-out in the 
Potteries, which was the most important stoppage of the month, 
bnt which was, fortunately, but of short duration. The chief 
reason for this change is, however, to be found rather in the im- 
proved prospects of the building trades than in any marked 
falling off in other industries sufficient to cause a demand for 
reduced wages or other concessions from workmen. The building 
trades are, just at present, in a state of considerable activity, and =. if 
there is a good demand for labour. This is having its effect all q 
over the country, and demands for increased remuneration or other 
improved conditions of labour have caused no less than 29 strikes 
in the building trades alone. It may also be said that in the i 
same branches of industry many important claims have been 
settled without any stoppage of work. The other trades most 
affected by strikes have been the clothing trades, 12 ; coal mining, 
12; textile trades, 15; iron and steel trades, 4; and the remainder 
among the general trades of the country. In 20 strikes for which * 
numbers affected were obtained the total on strike was 20,000. 
Naturally these disturbed conditions have, apart from the numbers 
on strike, unfavourably affected the general demand for labour. 
There have, however, been other influences at work, which have - 
prevented this change being so severely felt as would otherwise 
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have been the case. Thus, in the engineering trade, the bad 
effects of the great strike recently settled are gradually dying out 
and men are being again employed. The arrangement of the 
coal dispute in Durham is also favourably reacting on other 
trades, and in this way the labour market is not so depressed as 
it otherwise would have been. On the other hand the cotton 
trade has been very severely affected by the lock-out which 
resulted from a small dispute at Staleybridge, and which has 
involved 40 per cent. of the operatives. 

Twenty-two trade unions have sent in returns to the Board of 
Trade, and these report an aggregate membership of 260,765, 
Of these 15,391 were out of work, which is a proportion of 5+ 9 
per cent. Last month the proportion was 5‘4. For the 
corresponding period in last year the proportion was 2°9 per 
cent. 

Generally, the unions making returns report that in 13 cases 
trade is “ moderate,” in 6 “ good,” and in 3 “bad.” 


Sea Reauiation Act, 1888. 


The Board of Trade have made an order for the creation of the 
Milford Haven Sea Fisheries District, and the same has been laid 
before Parliament and is now in force. The following are the 
principal provisions of the Order :— 

1. A sea fisheries district is hereby created, comprising so 
much of the sea within which Her Majesty’s subjects have by 
international Jaw the exclusive right of fishing, with the adjoining 
coast, as lies within the following limits, namely :—on the north- 
west, a line drawn true north-west from the northern extremity 
of Cemmaes Head, in the county of Pembroke, being the southern 
boundary of the Western Sea Fisheries District; and on the 
south-east, a line drawn true south-west from the seaward ex- 
tremity of Worms Head in the county of Glamorgan, being the 
western boundary of the Glamorgan Sea Fisheries District. 

2. A local fisheries committee shall be constituted for the 
regulation of the sea fisheries carried on within the said district. 

Such committee shall be a joint committee of the County 
Councils of Pembreke and Carmarthen, and shall consist of 
the following members :— 

Eight members appointed by the County Council of Pembroke, 
and four members appointed by the County Council of 
Carmarthen, with the addition of twelve fishery members 
representing the fishing interests of the district, whereof one 
member shall represent the Board of Conservators of the 
Teify Fishery District, one member shall represent the 
Board of Conservators of the Cleddy Fishery District, one 
member shall represent the Board of Conservators of the 
Towy Fishery District, and nine members shall be appointed 
by the Board of Trade. 
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3. The expenses of the committee other than those which may 
be required to be incurred under section 8 of the Act shall be 
chargeable as follows :— 

Two third parts therecf on the county of Pembroke as general 
expenses of the Council thereof: and one-third part thereof 
on the county of Carmarthen as general expenses of the 

Council thereof. 


INQUIRIES UNDER THE BorLER Expiosions Act. 


Explosion at Stonehaven.—A_ formal investigation was held 
at Aberdeen on the 5th, 6th, and 7th May into the circum- 
stances attending the explosion of a boiler at the Invercarrow 
Saw Mills, Stonehaven, on the 8th April, whereby two persons 
were injured, - 

The boiler, with an engine, was purchased by an engineer in 
November last for 5/, and in December they were sold to an 
agent for the person who used them at the time of the explosion, 
for 30/., the owner paying 402, and the boiler and engine were 
represented to be in thorough repair. 

No steps were taken by the owner to have the boiler examined. 

The court found that the explosion was owing to the boiler 
being worn out and unfit to withstand any pressure; that the 
owner erred in not haying the boiler examined, but that he was 
misled by the representations of the vendor, an engineer, whom 
they ordered to pay 151. 15s. towards the costs and expenses of 
the investigation. 

Explosion at Halliwell, near Bolton—A, formal investigation 
was held at the Town Hall, Bolton, on the 6th and 7th May, 
into the causes and circumstances attending the explosion of a 
boiler at the Hill Mill. Bleach Works, Halliwell, on the 4th 
April. 

The boiler was of the Lancashire type constructed in 1874, and 
it was then and thereafter insured by an insurance company, the 
pressure allowed by the policy being 70 lbs. The insurance, 
originally 1,700/., was recently increased by the company to 1,800/. 
without any addition to the premium, viz., 5/, and the policy 
covered damage to the boiler and surrounding property, liability 
under the Employers’ Liability Act and pecuniary responsibility 
except as to fines under the Boiler Explosions Act, 1882, if the 
owner complied with the recommendations of the company, as to 
repairs, &c. 

he company considered that their report to an owner if in 
favourable terms was a distinct expression of their opinion; that 
the boiler was in safe working condition until the next thorough 
‘eXamination in this case for a period of 12 months. 

The owner insured the boiler for the purpose inter alia of 
obtaining examinations by the insurance company, and he duly 
received their reports from time to time and attended to their 
recommendations. No intimation was conveyed to him in these 
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reports, that a part of the boiler in the narrow water space 
between the shell and one of the flues had not been examined. 

The court found that the explosion was caused by grooving in 
the longitudinal seams of the shell plate below the water line 
close to the landing edge of one of the seams in the narrow water 
space, 

That the owner having only one boiler and engine, entrusted 
the management of them to a competent person and that he took 
sufficient measures to insure that his boiler was being worked 
under safe conditions in arranging for inspection by a company 
whom the court considered were quite competent to provide for the 
nece:sary examinations. They found that the owner was not to 
‘blame, expressing the opinion that in law he was of course liable 
for the ae of an inspector to an insurance company in 
inspecting his boiler. 

The court found that the inspector had not examined the seams 
in the narrow water space ; that he could have examined them if 
he had had proper tools; and that they could have been examined 
by drilling the plates or hydraulic pressure could have been 
applied. ‘Ihey therefore found him to blame. 

The court held the insurance company responsible for the 
-negligence of their inspector, and that they were also to blame for 
reporting to the owner that the boiler was in good condition when 
to their knowledge a part of it had not been examined. No order 
for costs was made against the inspector, but the court ordered 
the company to pay 50/. towards the costs and expenses of the 
investigation. 


Boarp oF TRADE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a gold watch and chain to 
Seftor Natalio Borghini, secretary at. St. John’s Harbour, Staten 
Island, South America, in recogrition of his kindness and 
humanity to the shipwrecked crew of the sailing ship “ Crown of 
Italy,” of Liverpool, which was wrecked off Cape San Diego on 
the 23rd December 1891. 

The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal for 
humanity in saving life at sea to Mr, Francis Harnden, master of 
the steamship “ Peconic,’ of Liverpool, in recognition of his 
humanity and kindness to the shipwrecked crew of the barquentine 
“ Venture,” of Banff, which was abandoned in the North At'antic 
on the 3rd March 1892. 

The Board have also awarded their silver medal for gallantry 
in saving life at sea to Mr. W. P. Brownless, first mate of the 
“ Peconic,” who commanded the rescuing boat, and a bronze 
medal and a sum of 2/. to each of the five men who accompanied 
him in the boat, namely, Antonio Sidotti, Santisi Diego, Luigi 
Sabatini, Gaetano Chindemi, and Pasquali Foca. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a bronze medal for humanity 
in saving life at sea to William Parnell, skipper of the fishing 
smack “ British Queen,” of Ramsgate, in recognition of his services 
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in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the brigantine “ Caroline,” 
of Faversham, which was abandoned in the North Sea on the 
11th December 1891. 

The Board have also awarded a bronze medal for gallantry 
in saving life at sea and a sum of 2/. each to Joseph Huckstep, 
second hand, and Charles Pottle, third hand, of the “ British 
Queen,” who manned the rescuing boat on the occasion. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Mr. Lucas Grendi, master of the Chilian parque “ Reina Mar- 

ita,” in recognition of his kindness and humanity to three of 
the crew of the sailing ship “Crown of Italy,” of Liverpool, 
which was wrecked off Cape San Diego on the 23rd December 1891. 

The Board of Trade have awarded silver medals to Auguste 
Boudard, master, Louis Cyr Xavier Lebon, mate, Jules Frederic 
Letellier, Auguste -Hyacinth Jeanne, Louis René Le Bas, and 
Adolphe Ernest Lebon, seamen, of the French fishing vessel 
“ Marthe Augustine,” in recognition of their services in rescuing 
the two survivors of the crew of the ketch “ Wanderer,” of 
Brixham, in the English Channel on the 16th March 1892. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a bronze medal for 
gillavtry in saving life at sea and a sum of 1/. each to Alexander 
MacCuish, senior, Alexander MacCuish, junior, Alick MacCuish, 
Malcolm MacCuish, Donald MacIntosh, Angus MacDonald, 
Murdoch MacDonald, Donald E. MacDonald, Archibald Fer- 

uson, and Norman Laing, fishermen, of Heisker Island, 

ebrides, in recognition of their services in rescuing the ship- 
wrecked crew of the Norwegian barque “Columbus,” which 
stranded off Heisker Island on the 4th April list. 

Yhe Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to Mr. 
Emanuele Ageno, master of the Italian barque “ Marietta D,” in 
recognition of his kindness and humanity to the shipwrecked 
crew of the brig “ Blanche,” of Cardiff, which was abandoned in 
the North Atlantic on the 1st November 1891. 

The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea to Mr. Paul Holland Millar, late 
fifth officer, and their bronze medal to James Orman, late quarter- 
master, of the steamship “‘ Moselle,” of London, in recognition of 
their gallant attempt to rescue the master of that vessel when she 
stranded off Point Toro, near Colon, on the 29th October last. 


Tug Rartway anp Canat Trarric Act, 1888. 
(IncREASE OF RaTEs.) 

Whereas by sub-section 6 of section 33 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888, it is enacted that where a railway 
company intend to make any increase in the tolls, rates, or 
charges published in the books required to be kept by the 
company for public inspection under section 14 of the Regulation 
of Railways Act, 1873, or the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888, they shall give, by publication in such manner as the Board 
of Trade may prescribe, at least 14 days’ notice of such intended 
intended increase, stating in such notice the date on which the 
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altered rate or charge is to take effect ; and that no such increase 
in the published tolls, rates, or charges of the railway company 
shall have effect unless and until the 14 days’ notice required 
under the said section has been given ; 

And whereas by Order dated the 25th day of January 1889, 
the Board of Trade prescribed the manner in which such intended 
increase should be published ; 

And whereas it has been represented to the Board of Trade 
by the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
that the foreiga railway companies with which it is in connexion 
have raised certain of the rates for traffic from the United Kingdom 
on their respective systems, and that the through rates charged 
by the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
between England and the Continent have been increased 
accordingly : 

Now, therefore, the Board of Trade do hereby declare and 
direct that the said Order, dated the 25th January 1889, shall 
not apply to the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company when an increase of through rates charged by such 
Company is due to the rates being raised by the foreign railway 
companies with which it is in connexion as aforesaid, and further, 
that the fact of such increase shall be published as follows, viz., 
a placard printed in large type shall be posted, and afterwards 
kept posted for a period of not less than 28 days in a conspicuous 
place in each of the stations on the Company’s railway, bearing 
an intimation (a) that the increase in ved rates is shown in the 


books required to be kept for public inspection as aforesaid, and 
(4) that a copy of the rate book shall be kept for sale at all the 
Company’s stations at a price not exceeding Is. 

_— by order of the Board of Trade this 3rd day of June 
1892. 


(Signed) Courtenay Boy 
Assistant Secretary, 
Railway Department. 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have during 
the month of May 1892 passed the examination provided for in 
the 11th section of the Weights and Measures Act, 1889 :— 
Charles Buck, Margate; William Wilfrid Clarke, Liverpool. 


PROSECUTION UNDER THE MERCHANT SuHippine AcT. 


At the Cardiff police court, on the 31st May last, Mr. A. G. 
Scopinich, master of the §.S. “San Guisto,” of Trieste, was 
prosecuted under section 4 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1876, 
for proceeding to sea after service of notice of detention of vessel 
as being unsafe by reason of overloading and before the vessel was 
released by the competent authority. The penalty adjudged was 
1002, with costs. 
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Il.—THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS OF 1892. 


' The twenty-fourth annual congress of delegates from co- 
operative societies in Great Britain and Ireland was held in 
Rochdale during the three days, June 6th, 7th, and 8th. The 
seat of congress being easy of access from the most important 
co-operative districts in the kingdom there was a more than 
usually large attendance of delegates, the number present being 
stated as 883, representing, roundly, about one million members. 

The president on each of the three days was chosen from 
among the co-operative body, and were respectively J.T. W. 
Mitchell, Esq., Chairman of the Wholesale Society ; Abraham 

Greenwood, Ksq., Chairman of the United Board of the Co- 
operative Union; and Councillor Thomas Cheetham, Chairman 
of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Co-operative Society. 

The co-operators of France were represented by MM. de Bogne 
and Charles Robert. Complimentary delegations also attended 
on behalf of the Trades Union Congress and of the University of 

- Oxford Extension Scheme. 

The presidential addresses and complimentary speeches call for 
no comment, but the discussions raised on three papers read to the 
congress were interesting and instructive, the debates being very 
animated and above the ordinary standard. 

The first was by Mr. James Deans, of Glasgow, on “ The Best 
* Method of Consolidating or Federating Existing Productive 
“ Effort.” This raised indirectly the whole question of profit- 
sharing about which so much difference of opinion exists, and 
brought out the fact that some of the lesser co-operative produc- 
tive societies are to some extent competing for trade against each 
other and even against the wholesale societies. Mr. Deans 
recommended that— 

1. The wholesale societies should refrain from entering upon 
the manufacture of articles already being made by a productive 
society conducted on truly co-operative principles, but should rather 
take the whole of the goods produced by such productive societies 
where such was desirable. 

2. That in the event of either of the wholesale societies deciding 
to manufacture goods already being produced by a productive 
society they should make a generous offer to purchase the plant 
of such society at a valuation. 

3. That in no such case if the workers were entitled by rule 
to a share of the profits should they lose such right by their 
change of proprietorship. 

4. That in consideration for the wholesale societies acting as 
distributors of the productions of the lesser societies, such bodies 
should not send travellers to solicit orders from distributive 
societies connected with the wholesale societies. 
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5. That all disputes arising between the wholesale and pro- 
ductive societies should be arranged by an arbitration committee 
of the Co-operative Union. 

6. That in order to assist the productive societies to use every 
legitimate means to secure an expansion of their trade there 
should be a federation of the two wholesale societies and all 
the productive societies, the function of which should be to direct 
the efforts of the movement to secure a share of the trade of 
home and foreign markets ; the whole influence of the wholesale 
societies being used to this end. The Co-operative Union to be 
invested with power to veto the formation of any productive 
society not having a reasorable prospect of success. 

Now, the English Wholesale Society not being a profit-sharing 
society so far as- its employés are concerned, and the Scottish 
Wholesale Society paying a share of profits to all its workers, 
material was afforded for a lively encounter between the two 
conflicting schools of thought and practice on this subject, but 
again no practical result was arrived at, the matter being referred 
to a committee. 

Mr. Tom Mann read a paper on “ The Duties of Co-operators 
in regard to the Hours and Conditions of Labour.” His chief 
recommendations were that co-operators should set a good 
example in respect to hours of labour by shortening the hours of 
their cwn employés, and by insisting that trade union conditions 
should be complied with by all firms with whom they dealt. 
Also by members co-operating as citizens in all movements for 
the reduction of working hous. He also advocated the use of a 
trade union label on co-operative goods. These suggestions 
caused a warm discussion, in the course of which much difference 
of opinion was manifested. 

Miss Beatrice Potter read a paper on “ How best to do away 
with the Sweating System.” She recommended _legisiation 
extending the Factory Acts, and making employers and landlords 
Jiable for the ‘registration and sanitation of all workshops, whether 
domestic or otherwisy. A resolution was voted instructing the 
Parliamentary Committee of the movement to press for legislation 

of the kind suggested by the reader of the paper. 

The report presented by the Union showed that a further 
increase had taken place in the strength of the societies of the 
Kingdom during the year. At the close cf 1891 there were 
1,624 societies, having a total membership of 1,191,369, a share 
capital of 13,258,482/., a loan capital of 3,053,573, and a reserve 
fund of 730,049/. The value of saleable stock was 5,569,027. ; 
of land, buildings, and fixed stock, 6,427,203/, and there was 
allowed for depreciation 287,1061. The amount of money 
invested was 6,541,587. 

Goods were sold to the value of 48,571,786/, trade charges 
amounted to 2,626,950/, and net profits to 4,774,030/. . 

Of these profits 32,9421. was applied to educational purposes, 
11,4357. to charitab'e objects, and 4,700/ as subscription to the 
central board, 
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These results were, of course, chiefly due to the 1,459 distributive 
societies on the list, but the returns also show that there were in 
operation 150 productive societies, with a total of 25,217 members, 
a share capital of 626,741/.,a loan capital of 341,7671., and a 
reserve fund of 47,2082. The value of their saleable stock was 
382,216/., of their land, buildings, and fixed stock, 414,774l., and 
they had allowed for depreciation 23,0672. ‘They possessed in- 
vestments amounting to 117,634/, and had sold goods during the 
year for 2,522,3851., making a net profit of 138,664/. In seven 
cases there had been a loss sustained, the aggregate shown under 
this head being 620/. The apportionment of the profits of 
productive societies shows that 27,239/. went to capital, 6,9507. 
to labour, and 88,6211. to purchasers. It is to be observed, 
however, that only 35 societies paid a share of profits to labour, 
and of these some of the productive undertakings of the Scottish 
Wholesale seem to have been most successful, paying in one case 
as much as 3s. 4d. in the £ on wages. 

There was also held during the week an exhibition of goods of 
co-operative manufacture. The exhibits were, however, crowded 
and badly lighted, so that this feature of the congress week was 
not so striking as usual. Of dress stuffs there was a large show, 
but there seemed a lack of originality as to colours and patterns, 
many of those exhibited showing little or no variation from those 
of previous years. 


Il.—INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE IN JAPAN. 


The foilowing information respecting the native industries of 
Japan is extracted froma summary by Mr. Gubbins, Secretary 
of Legation at Tokio, of the information contained in the replies 
of Her Majesty’s Consuls in Japan toa circular despatch by 
Mr. H. Fraser, Her Majesty’s Minister at Tokio, requesting them 
to institute inquiries into the various native industrial enterprises 
that have sprung up in late years in Japan for the production 
and supply to the home market of articles which have hitherto 
been imported into that country from abroad :— 


In May 1891 instructions were issued by Her Majesty’s 
Minister to Her Majesty's Consulates in Japan to furnish reports 
on the various Japanese, industrial undertakings, which have been 
established of late years in imitation of foreign industries, more 
especially those the productions of which might be expected to 
compete with goods imported from Great Britaia. In his circular 
despatch calling for this information, Her Majesty’s Minister 
indicated the lines on which these reports should be drawn up, in 
order to ensure uniformity in their compilation, By the end of 
November reports had been received from each Consulate, that 
for Tokio being drawn up by Mr. Playfair, that for Kanagawa by 
Mr. Layard, that for Hiogo and Osaka by Mr. Lay, and that for 
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Nagasaki by Mr. Forster. Hakodate was not included in the 
list of Consulates from which reports were called for, it bein 
considered that in view of the few industries of the kind under 
consideration carried on in the island of Yezo, the annual trade 
reports furnished sufficient information. 

Tn summarising these reports, it will be convenient to classify 
the industries therein described under the following heads, 
premising that, in the case of cotton-spinning and cement works, 
information from other sources has been utilised :— 

1. Spinning mills, including—(a) Cotton mills ; (4) silk mills, 

2. Weaving mills. 

. Shipbuilding yards, including docks and slips. 
. Paper mills. 

5. Miscellaneous, including—(a) Match factories; (4) soap 
factories ; (c) rope factories ; (d) cement works; (¢) glass works; 
(f) brick kilns; (gy) breweries; (h) tanneries. 

Spinning Mills.—The following table gives a list of the cotton- 
spinning mills in Japan, specifying in each case the locality in 
which the mill is situated, the date of establishment, the number 
of spindles contained, and the amount of paid-up capital :— 


Number 
of 
Spindles, 


Amount 


Name of Mill. of 
Capital. 


Remarks, 


47,500 
158,333 
182,708 

91,313 

63,333 

71,250 


Tokio - - 
Kanegafuchi 
Osaka - - 
Naniwa - 
Settsu- - 


Temma 


8,960 
30,528 
61,200 


Owned by a company. 


19,200 
16,388 


Kanakin 
Seishiki 


Hirano 


18,560 


Kioti - - 


Nara Prefecture 


Hiogo Prefecture 


Aichi Prefecture af | 


Okayama Prefecture 
| 


Dojima 
Senshin 


| Kwabara 


Yawata 
Fujii - 
Yamato 
Amagaseki 


Himeji 


Owari - 

Nagoya - 
Aichi - 
Tamashima - 
Okayama - 
Kurashiki - 


Shimomura - 


Owned by an individual. 
Owned by a company. 


» 
Owned by an individual. 
Owned by a company. 


Owned by an individual. 
Owned by a company. 


| | Date of | 
| | 
Tokio 
1889 
[ 1887 | 33,016 he 
| 1889 4 
-| 1805 | 10688 
1889 | 10520 | 18,705 
-| (1887 2,000 | 3,776 
| -| 1987 | 2,000 | 15,000 
{ -| 1887 | 1136 | 5,000 | 
+04 -| 1880 2,000 | 15,883 
-| 1889 | 9216 | 21,564 
-| 1888 | 4752 | 15,838 
| 1887 | 15280 | 57,000 
| 1881 10,304 | 31,666 ” ” 
| 1886 | 2000 | 4,750 
| 1981 | 14,002 | 33,250 
[ | 1890 | 15,000 | 98,515 ‘ 
| | 4,472 | 23,750 
| 1551 | 3608 | 15,888 
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| Date of 
Name of Mill. 'Establish- 


ment. 


Number 
of 
Spindles. 


Amount 


of 
Capital. 


Miye Prefecture 
Wakayama Prefecture | 
Yehime Pretecture - 
Kagawa Prefecture - 
Hiroshima Prefecture 
Yamanashi Prefecture 


Miye - - 
Wakayama - 
Uwajima - 
Shoyushima 
Hiroshima - 
Watanabe - 


| 


80,672 
5,868 
4,120 


01.057 
20,583 
10,822 
6,333 


Owned by a company. 


Owned by an individual. 
Miike - - 
Kurume - 
Chikuyosha - 
Nagasaki - 
Yoshina - 
Shimador - 


Yenshiu - 


50,625 
25,000 
6,634 
2,500 
5,000 
8,312 
5,541 
23,750 
7,916 


Owned by a company. 


Fukuoka Prefecture | 


Nagasaki Prefecture - 


Kagoshima te Owned by an individual. 


” ” 


Shizuoka 
Owned by a company. 


Tochiji Prefecture - | Shimetzuke - 


Miyagi Prefecture | Miyagi 


| 1882 


It will be seen from this table (the figures of which are taken 
mainly from Mr. Lay’s report), that there are 38 cotton-spinning 
mills in Japan, nine of which are im Osaka alone, employing 
385,990 spindles, and representing a paid-up capital of 2,028,6451. ; 
that prior to the year 1880 there was only one mill, that in 
Kagoshima; that between the years 1880 and 1885 14 were 
established, and in the last five years no less than 23, The total 
production of yarn in these mills in 1890 was 42,527,042 Iba., 
representing a consumption of raw cotton. amounting to 
49,331,368 lbs. 

With regard to the kind of spindles employed, Mr. Lay says 
that the use of the ring, as compared with that of the mule, is in 
the ratio of about 24 to 1, and he adds, in this connexion :— 

“In the early days of the industry the mule was tried, but 
“ when the spinners discovered the greater producing capacity 
‘* of the ring, the latter became the favourite spindle. Most of 
“ the mills at present employ both ring and mule, but those more 
* recently established make use of the ring spindle exclusively.” 
Seeing that the present tendency is to produce higher counts, for 
which the mule is better suited than the ring, it seems doubtful 
whether this preference will continue. 

The counts spun in Japanese mills are mostly low, ranging 
from 11’s to 16’s and 20's, so that the importation of Bombay 
yarn lras been affected so far more than that of Manchester yarn; 
but one or two mills have already begun to spin small quantities 
of 30’s and 40’s, and each year sees an increased production of 
higher counts. 

The following comparative table, which gives the annual pro- 
duction and the annual importation of yarn and raw cotton 
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Locality. Remarks. 
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| | | | 
1886 | 
| 
| 
| 1889 | 2,000 | 
| 1885 7000 | 
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respectively for each of the five years ended the 3lst December 
1890, will explain the actual growth of the cotton spinning 
industry, and the extent to which the importation of the two 
commodities in question has been affected. 


} Amount of Raw Cotton imported. | 
Amount of | Amount of 
Yarn Ginned 
in a pro- 
apanese conver’ uced in 
Mis, Ginned. Unginned. into Ginned 
‘0 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1886 32,840,516 6,422,072 6,191,774 2,655,934 7,077,085 45,984,018 


1887 44,287,373 9,753,230 7,427,486 €,776,146 9,686,201 62,190,526 
63,252,852 12,941,164 15,857,689 16,244,278 21,272,448 45,984,018 
1889 56,743,680 26,752,770 30,890,792 55,060,361 49,241,246 45,984,018 
1890 42,291,200 42,527,042 34,779,126 34,743,209 46,560,194 45,984,018 


It will be observed that whereas the importation of: yarn has 
fallen from 63,252,852 Ibs. in 1888 (the year uf maximum impor- 
tation) to 49,291,200 Ibs. in 1890, the annual production of yarn 
in Japanese mills has increased from 6,422,072 Ibs. in 1885 to 
42,527,042 lbs. in 1890; and similarly that the importation of 
raw cotton has increased from 7,077,085 Ibs., representing a 
sterling value of 142,436/, in 1886 to 46,360,194 lbs., representing 
a sterling value of 871,837/.,* in 1890, while on the other hand 
the production of cotton in Japan is, if the statistics given may be 
relied upon, stationary, if not decreasing. 

With regard to the cotton imported by Japan, China supplies 
70 per cent., India 20 per cent., the United States + per cent., 
and other countries, among which Corea is increasing her share, 
6 per cent. 

Rapid, however, as the development of the cotton-spinning 
industry has been, the condition of the mills is the reverse of 
flourishing. Every locality has the same story to tell of dwindling 
dividends and depreciated shares (for, with few exceptions, the 
mills are in the hands of companies). 

Mr. Lay, who has looked into the subject carefully, states that, 
although in 1889 nine of the 38 mills paid dividends ranging from 
10 per cent. to 28 per cent., in 1889 three of this number were 
worked at a loss, and the dividends of the other six had fallen to 
an average of less than 8 per cent., while for the first six months 
of 1891 only three mills shOwed a profit on their working. The 
shares of the differeut companies show a similar decline. In 1888 
and 1889 they were mostly quoted at a high premium; by the 
summer of 1890 many had fallen below par, and at the present 
time in no single instance are the shares of a company at par, 
many, in fact, standing as low as 50 per cent. discount. 


* Too much importance must not be attached to these sterling figures, for the 
dollar rate has varied each year; they are given only for the purpose of rough 


comparison, 


Amount of | 
Years. Yara 
imported. 
| | | | | 
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The Japan Mail of the 1st August 1891 says on this subject :— 


“The cotton-spinning industry, which a few years ago seemed 
on the road to certain prosperity in Japan, is now in a state of 
extraordinary depression. The shares of most of the spinnin 
companies can be easily purchased for less than half the actua 
amount paid up. Even those of the Owari Spinning Company, 
which is universally acknowledged to be the best condacted in the 
country, are far below par.” 


And this statement is confirmed by the Nippon of the 11th 
December last, which says :— 

“ Those who. oppose the abolition of the present iwport duty on 
raw cotton argue that in view of the gradual development of the 
cotton-spinning industry, and the consequently decreased importa- 
tion of foreign yarn, the industry no longer requires to be 
protected. This argument appears at the first glance to be 
reasonable, but if the actual condition of the industry be examined, 
it will be seen that in very few cases is any profit made, that losses 
are the rule, and that it is with the utmost difficulty that the mills 
are kept working, a large proportion of spindles being idle, and 
endeavours being made to find fresh outlets for the yarn manufac- 
tured. The prices to which the shares of the companies have 
fallen indicate the extent of the distress, and in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts to compete further with foreign importations by 
making higher counts of yarn, it is certain that unless some 
assistance is given to the industry it must be ruined.” 

Various remedies for the existing depression have been sug- 
gested, among others being the abolition of the import duty on 
raw cotton, a measure which, it is recognised, would meet with 
opposition from the cotton-growers, who consider the conditions 
under which they compete with the producer abroad to be already 
sufficiently adverse, tke abolition of the export duty on homespun 
yarn and an increase of the duty on yarn coming from abroad. 

This last suggested remedy seems, according to Mr. Lay’s 
report, to be the one chiefly advocated by the Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, which supports it on the ground that the home 
market is already overstocked. In proof of this assertion the 
following figures were given at the Cotton Spinners’ Conference 
in November 1890 :— 


Present annual supply of yarn (including yarn produced in 
Japan, and imported yarn), 156,000,000 lbs.; present annual 
demand, 105,000,000 Ibs. : excess of present supply, 51,000,000 lbs. 

It is not easy to determine within limits at all precise the annual 
consumption of yarn in Japan, for the statistics on the subject, 
even when forthcoming, are often unreliable, and the rapid 
development of the spinning industry, with its correspondingly 
abrupt effects upon the importation of raw cotton and yarn, 
increases the difficulty of investigation. The accuracy of the 
statement in question, however, may fairly be doubted. 

From a table showing the importation of raw cotton and yarn 
respectively for the five years ended the 3lst December 1890, it 
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appears that the total supply of yarn in the year 1890 from abroad 
and from mills in Japan was 84,818,242 lbs., z.c., imported from 
abroad, 42,291,200 lbs. ; produced in mills in Japan, 42,527,042 Ibs, 

The annual production of yarn in hand-spindles in Japan is 
largely a matter of conjecture, being variously estimated, so far as 
the last two or three years are concerned, at 40 per cent., 50 per 
cent., and 70 per cent. of the amount of yarn produced in the 
mills. If the average between these estimates be adopted the 
production of yarn in hand-spindles for the year 1890 may be 
taken to be 23,389,873 lbs. 

The supply of yarn, therefore, in the year 1890 may be roughly 
estimated a3 follows:—Imported, 42,291,200 lbs. ; produced in 
mills, 42,527,042 lbs. ; produced in hand-spindles, 23,389,873 lbs., 
making a total of 108,208,115 lbs., or more than 47,000,000 Ibs, 
less than the estimate under consideration, though at the same time 
nearly identical with the corresponding estimate of demand. 


And if these figures be compared with those of the supply of 
cotton given in the table already referred to, for, although cotton 
is used for other purposes than spinning, there must be a more or 
less fixed relation between the supply of the raw material and the 
production of yarn, a certain correspondence is established. 


According to this table the total supply of raw cotton in the 
year 1890 was as follows :—Imported from abroad, 46,360,194 lbs. 3 
produced in Japan, 45,984,018 lbs.: total, 92,314,212 lbs. 

Assuming that the difference in bulk between raw cotton and 
yarn is, roughly speaking, 16 per cent., the amount of yarn 
produced in the mills and in hand-spindles during 1890, namely, 
65,916,915 Ibs., will be found to represent 76,463,621 lbs. of raw 
cotton. Deducting this amount from the total supply of 
92,344,212 lbs, there remains a balance of 15,880,591 Ibs, 
available for use in the lining of clothes, cushions, and bedding, 
for which purpose a considerable quantity is used every 


ear. 

* On the other hand the estimate of the production of yarn 
given at the Cotton Spinners’ Conference cannot be reconciled 
in the same way with any of the various estimates as to the 
production of raw cotton, nor with the Association’s own 
statistics. 

The same table does, however, show that the production of 
‘yarn in Japanese mills has increased out of proportion to the 
decrease in the importation of foreign yarn; for, whereas the 
‘amount of yarn imported in 1890 as compared with that imported 
in 1888 (the year of maximum importation) shows a decrease of 
only 20,961,652 lbs., the increase in the production of the 
Japanese mills during the five years, 1886-90, amounted to no 
less than 36,124,970 Ibs. And when it is considered that the 
Japanese mills manufacture comparatively low counts of yarn, 
it may well be that there has, as the Keizai Zasshi suggests, 
been a large over-production in Japanese mills of yarn of low 
counts, which has resulted in the market for those counts 
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becoming glutted, and explains in a measure the present 
depression. 

Into the question of the ultimate success of the cotton-spinning 
industry of Japan many complicated considerations enter. The 
Japanese spinner has clearly an advantage over his rivals in 
Manchester and Bombay in respect of— 


(a.) The longer working hours of the Japanese mills, which 
arerun day andnight. The operatives work for 12 hours ata 
stretch, out of which one hour (divided into three intervals) 
is allowed for meals, and they change every week from day 
to night duty, or vice versd, as the case may be; the mills are 
open for six days in the week. 

(b.) The low rates of wages, which range from 8d. to 4d. 
per diem for men, and from 53d. to 2d. per diem for 
women ; 

(c.) The nearness of the market, the yarn being manufactured 
for home consumption. A movement is on foot for exporting 
Japanese yarn to the northern ports of China, and it is in 
this connexion that the abolition of the export duty on home- 
spun yarn is demanded, but as yet none has been placed on 
the Chinese market. It is more than probable that Japanese 
spinners, if they try to compete against other yarn in China, 
will, before many years have passed, find the local competition 
too strong for them. One cotton-spinning mill, in which 
Japanese, as well as capitalists of several other nationalities 
are interested, has already been established in Shanghai, and 
the result of the first year’s working shows a profit of half of 
the capital of the concern. : 

And, as compared with the Manchester spinner— 

(d.) In the fact that a portion of the raw cotton consumed in 
the mills is grown in the country ; and 

‘e.) In the depreciation of silver, for most of the raw cotton 
imported is paid for in silver and not in gold, and he is 
also in a position to charge silver and not gold prices for 
his yarn. 

On the other hand he is at a disadvantage as compared with the 

Manchester spinner, because— 
(a.) He pays a higher price for the coal he consumes ; 

And, as compared with the Bombay spinner, because— 
(b.) He is obliged to import from abroad the greater portio 

of the raw cotton required for the mills. The amounts 
of cotton produced in Japan and imported during 
1890 were, as has already been stated, respectively as 
follows :— 
Lbs. 
Produced in Japan - 45,984,018 
Imported - - 46,360,194 


but whereas it may be taken for granted that the greater portion 
of the quantity imported was consumed in the mills, less than half 
of the home production found its way thither. Japanese cotton 
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is short in staple and of coarse quality, so that it is unsuitable for 
spinning the higher counts of yarn, while the lower counts spun 
from it are too weak to be used in power-loom weaving. 

Nor even were the quality of Japanese cotton other than it is, 
would there be much prospect of a greatly increased production in 
the future, for it is only in certain districts that it can be grown; 
its cultivation is not very remunerative, and the producer has to 
compete with foreign cotton, paying the low import duty of 2} 
per cent. or 5. per cent. ad valorem, according as it is ginned or 
unginned ; 

And he labours under other disadvantages, namely— 

(c.) The scarcity of capital and the consequent high rate of 
interest, a fact which in Japan means more than else- 
where. The number of channels into which capital has 
been absorbed ot late years in order to maintain the various 
undertakings upon which Japan’s progress depends would 
have taxed the resources of richer countries, and at present 
the capital of the nation is locked up in such a manner as 
seriously to hamper industrial progress. The scarcity of 
capital has been aggravated by the craze for the formation 
of companies of all kinds, which has of Jate years been so 
startling a feature of Japan’s commercial development. 

(d.) The small size of the mills as compared even with those 
in India. The proportion of operatives to spindles is 
practically the same in both countries, being about one 
workman to 30 spindles, but the average number of hands 
employed in a Bombay mill is 820, while in Japan it is 
only 365; and 

(e.) The inefficiency of the Japanese operative. Deft as the 
latter is, many years will probably clapse before he acquires 
the skill of the Lancashire operative, which is obviously 
as much the outcome of generations of adaptation as is the 
artistic genius of the Japanese people. 


The cost of producing yarn in Japan is not easily ascertainable, 
owing to the absence of reliable data. The mills are situated in 
different localities, work under different conditions, and spin 
different grades of yarn. Mr. Lay says it is admitted that the 
cost of production is higher in Japan than in India, and he gives 
the cost of production per !b. of yarn as varying from jd. to 
14d. ; but he does not mention the counts to which this cost refers. 
On the other hand, the Mippon publishes an extract from an 
Indian industrial publication, dated March 1891, in which the 
cost of production per Ib. of 20’s in India is stated to be 1;44.,* 
and it adds that the same counts can be produced in Japan for 
12d. per lb. This point is deprived of much of its importance at 
present, so far at least as Manchester importations are concerned, 
owing to the inability of the Japanese mills to produce the higher 


counts of yarn. 


* Taking the dollar at 3s. 2d., the rate adopted throughout this report. 
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Finally, before leaving the subject, it may be well to point out 
that the inexperience of the Japanese people in the organisation 
and management of companies (for it is by companies that cotton 
spinning is chiefly carried on) must for some time to come seriously 
hinder the development of this industry. The want of success | 
which characterises the operations of so many commercial asso- 
ciations in Japan is very commonly ascribed to lack of capital. 
This, however, is just as much an effect of the excessive scale on 
which companies have lately been formed—a scale disproportionate 
to the needs and resources of the country—as it is a cause of their 
failure. The main cause lies deeper, being, in short, the imperfect 
condition of Japan’s commercial development. She has much still 
to learn, studying in the same school through which other nations 
before her have passed the secrets of commercial success ; and this 
lesson will occupy her for some years to come. 

In connexion with the question of the success of native cotton 
yarns and failure in the Japanese market of those of foreign origin 
noted in the late reports on the foreign trade of this country, it may 
be of interest to reproduce here an extract from the Japan Mail 
which was forwarded in a despatch to the Foreign Ottice, dated 
the 23rd March, by Mr. Hugh Fraser, Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Tokio :— 

“The golden era for Japynese-made cotton yarns has not yet 
been definitely inaugurated, it would seem. They have received 
a distinct set back. The Shogyo Shimpo notes that the marked 
appreciation of prices which took place in February has not been. 
sustained. It is true that considerable contracts taken at the 
mills have not been fully executed, but buyers show hesitation to 
order any fresh supplies, and prices have consequently assumed.a 
downward tendency. ‘he manufacturers of Hirano, Settsu, and 
Amagasaki have held a meeting, and agreed to form a species of 
pool so as to prevent ruinous competition. It is stated, however, 
that weavers of Harima, Izumi, and other places have begun to 
purchase Bombay yarns, finding them preferable to those of home 
manufacture. Foreseeing some such contingency, the Home and 
Foreign Cotton Mill Company some time ago ordered a quantity 
of Indian cotton, The supply of foreign yarns in the market 
being small, their price 1s maintained independently of the 
temporary turn against the home manufacture. It is reported, 
says the Shogyo Shimpo, in conclusion, that between the lst and 
the 18th March the Osaka dealers purchased 3,288 bales of 
English and Bombay yarns from the foreign importers in Kobe, 
which is an exceptionally large figure. Altogether, the Japanese. 
yarns have not by any means won a decisive victory.” 

The only silk spinning mills mentioned in the reports are three 
—two in the island of Kiushiu, establishel respectively at 
Nagasaki and at Nakatsu in the province of Buzen, and one in 
the neighbourhood of Yokohaima. 


Weaving Mills.—Weaving by the aid of foreign machinery is 
at present conducted on a very sml_ scale in Japan. There are. 
_ 72207. : B 
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only two establishments of importance—a cotton mill in Osaka 
and a woollen weaving mill in Tokio. The former is owned by 
the Osaka Spinning Company, by whom it was purchased in 
1888, with the object of securing a constant outlet for their yarns, 
Were it not for the fact that, in order to stimulate the ‘home 
industry, the Japanese Government have transferred to this com- 
pany the lerge order for cotton cloth for the underwear of the 
army, which was-previously placed in England, the working of this 
establishment would probably show a loss, for there appears to be 
little demand forthe cloth woven. With reference to the woollen’ 
weaving mill in Tokio, Mr. Playfair gives the following informa- 
tion in his report :— 

* The woollen mill at Senjiu, a suburb of Tokio, is the property 
of the War Office, and is engaged in making cloth for military 
uniforms, and flannel for soldiers’ underclothing. It was ésta- 
blished in 1879, the system followed and machinery used bein 
German. The wool is imported from Australia, vid London, an 
from India and China; but direct importation from Australia may 
soon be looked for. The average yearly consumption is about 
1,000,000 Ibs., and the cost, laid down at the mill, about 1s. 7d. 
per lb. The cloth made consists of a strong kind for soldiers’. 
great-coats, and ordinary uniform cloth, together with a small 
a of flannel, and some superior cloth for officers’ uniforms. 

ellow and scarlet cloth for facings is also manufactured, the dyes 
for these being imported from Germany. The whole of the cloth 
required for the army is made at this mill. es 

The output last year was valued at 95,0007. The width 
per piece averages 50 inches. The number of hands employed 
is 510, viz., 300 women and 210 men, and their average 
pay is 5d. and 94d. per day respectively. The mill is rum all 
night, the electric light being used, and the hands changing at 
6 p.m. and 6am. The average working time is 22 hours per’ 
day. It should be mentioned, however, that the hands are 
engaged to work only nine hours per day, and receive extra pay 
for the two hours of overtime. Most of the cloth is made of wool | 
which is‘dyed before spinning, but some of it is dyed in the piéce. 
The spindles used are “ mules.” A German dyer is employed’ at 
the mill, but will leave at the end of the year (1891). Being a 
Government concern figures were not given, but I was assured that 
till recently the receipts were in excess of the expenditure, and 
that at present they about balance. 

. Shipbuilding Yards.-—Besides the naval yards belonging to the 
Government, there are three considerable shipbuilding yards in 
Japan, situated in Tokio, Hiogo, and Nagasaki respectively, the 
one in Tokio being owned by a company, while the two latter are 
the property of individuals. 

e Tokio shipbuilding yard was originally established some~ 
40 years ago by the Prince of Mito, and after the restoration 
became the property of the Naval Department. It was transferred 
in 1876 by the Government to a Mr. Herano, a Tokio merchant, 
who in 1889 made the establishment over to a company which 
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was formed for the purpose of working it, with a capital of 
23,7502 The establishment now comprises extensive iron works, 
where machinery of all kinds is constructed, and a dock. 

_ Mr. Playfair, in his report, gives the following detailed 
information regarding this yard :— rt 

“<The works cover an area of about 44 acres, and includé a 
small wood-lined dock capable of taking in vessels of a tonnage 
not exceeding 750 tons. The cepth of water on the sill of ‘the 
deck at low-waterospring tides is about 9 feet. The dock ‘is 
210 feet long by 42 broad, and is emptied by centrifugal pumps, 
discharging a stream 10 inches in diameter. 

“ The ships built are mostly of wood, but iron. vessels are also 
constructed. The largest vessel built here was an iron screw 
gunboat of 613 tons displacement, and a mean draught of 9°8 ft. 

“The iron used is principally imported from England. The 
machinery in the workshops has been imported from various 
countries, and is of the latest type. The yard can turn out 
castings up to 6 tous, and has three cupolas for that purpose. 
The river near the works is deep, but at a short distance off 
rapidly shoals. Since its establishment, down to the end of June 
1891 this yard has turned out 98 vessels, namely:— =| 

“Screw steamships, 49; paddle steamships, 12; sailing 
vessels, 13; lighters and barges, 13; steam dredgers, 5; hand 
dredgers, 5; steam dredger (hull only), 1. 

. During the same period 180 vessels have been taken into 
dock, while repairs have been executed on 260 others. 

“ Besides the above work, 2 iron pontoons, 4 bridges, 5 steam- 
heating app2ratuses, 3 steam disinfectors, 10 dredging machines, | 
5 iron turbines, 10 cloth-making machines, and over 260 land and 
marine engines and boilers have been constructed, while repairs 
to engines, boilers, &c. have been effected in over 15,000 cases. . 

“ The number of workmen employed is 611, the working hours” 
are 10, and the rate of wages paid varies from 3s. 93d. for skilled 
artisans to 74d. for common labourers per day.” 

_Mr, Playfair adds that the dividend paid last year was 10 per 
cent., and that these works are capable of being greatly oxteuhed 
a8 soon as the inner channel is deepened. 

With reference to the shipbuilding yard in Hiogo, which, like 
the establishment in Tokio, includes an iron foundry, Mr. Lay 
stated that it was startel about 20 years ago under the name of 
the Vulcan Iron Works. . The work done at that time was on a 
very small scale, and after a few years the establishment was sold 
to the Government, by whom it was transferred in 1886 to its 
present owner, Mr. * kt by whose name it is now known. 

The following further details are taken from Mr. Lay’s report :— 

“The business of the Kawasaki yard consists for the most 
part of repairing ond constructing vessels, but orders are also 
occasionally executed for machinery for some of the mills and 
mines in Japan. There are two patent slips upon which vessels 
are hauled up for repairs, . 

“In 1889, 12 vessels were built and 121 other jobs done, the 
average daily number of workmen employed being 992, and the 
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average daily wages ls. 1}d. In 1890, 6 vessels were built and 
several hundred other jobs done, 920 workmen being on an 
average employed daily, at a daily wage of 1s. 13d. 


“ The six vessels constructed during last year were as follows: 
Two steamers of 575 tons each, costing respectively 7,196/. and 
7,242/, built for the Osaka Merchant Steamship Company ; one 
steamer of 170 tons, costing 2,949/.; one tug of 230 tons, costing 
7,838/., built for the naval yard at Kure; one steam launch of | 
5 tons, costing 3632, built for the Kobé Custon house; and one 
steam launch of 30 tons, costing 6601. 


« All the iron used is imported from England ; the copper is 
partly English and partly Japanese.” 

Mr. Lay also speaks of the Hirano Iron Works, in Osaka, which 
were established in May 1881, with a capital of 39,5837. The 
work done in these establishments in 1890 consisted of the construc- 
tion of two small steamers, two boilers, and three otker pieces of 
machinery, and the carrying out of repairs to vessels and to 
machinery of various kinds. The works employ 380 workmen 
and contain two 57 horse-power engines. 


Respecting the shipbuilding yard at Nagasaki, Mr. Forster 
writes as follows :— 


« The engine works were originally founded by the Prince of 
Hizen some 40 years ago. he machinery and fittings were 
obtained through the Dutch traders, who at that time were the 
only means of communication between the Daimios and the outer 
world. Some 25 years later the works were taken over by the 
Central Government, and the establishment continued to be under 
that management until about seven years ago, when it was given 
over to Mr, Iwasaki, the present owner. 

“The resources of this important institution have been 

dually increasing since its foundation, until at the present 
time it is capable of building, equipping, and engining iron or 
steel steamers of very large size. The reason of this continued 
prosperity may, perhaps, be traced to the experienced manage- 
ment of skilled foreign employés, worthy of British nationality, 
by whom the enterprise has been conducted. One of the most 
important additions to the establishment was made 13 years ago 
by the building of a large granite dry dock capable of docking 
the largest steamers and ironclads. H.M.S. “ Agamemnon,” 
when on the China station, was successfully dockedhere. Nagasaki 
presents especial natural facilities for docking ships in its com- 
pletely landlocked harbour «nd temperate climate, and conse- 
quently ships, both those belonging to the various navies repre- 
sented on this station, and those of the mercantile marine, make 
use of the dock here in preference to those of Hong-Kong and 
elsewhere. Another special feature connected with this dock is 
the remarkable rapidity with which vessels can be docked and 

ainted. On one occasion a steamer of 3,000 tons was taken into 
dock, painted, and brought out again in the incredibly short 
time of 23 hours 45 minutes. 


| 
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“The Nagasaki dockyard and engine works consist of three 
separate establishments, v:z., the engine works at Akunoura, the 
dock, with its shipbuilding plant at Tategami, on the opposite side 
of the harbour from Nagasaki, and the patent slip situated at 
Kosuge, on this side. The whole of these various departments 
are replete with all modera improvements fur their respective 
requirements. The shipbuilding department is supplied with all 
the materials and tools necessary for building iron or steel vessels. 
All the raw material is obtained from England and finished at 
the works. Ships’ plates are the only articles imported in a 
finished state. There have lately been built for the Osaka 
Merchant Steamship Company three iron steam vessels, of which 
the following are the dimensions :— 

Tonnage, 1,000 tons; length, 170 ft.; breadth, 28 ft.; depth, 
17 ft. ; indicated horse-power, 470; speed, over 12 knots. 

Paper Mills.—The manufacture of foreign paper in mills is an 
industry of earlier date than cotton spinning, if the single cotton 
mill established in Kagoshima be excepted. It has not, however, 
developed of late years in the same rapid manner. There are at 
present, exclusive of the large Government paper mill at Oji, a 
suburb of Tokio, and the Kobé paper mill, a foreign enterprise, 
only six paper mills in Japan, distributed as follows :— 

In Tokio, two, namely, the Seizhi mil), established in 1876 with 
a capital of 79,1662, owned by a company and employing 400 
workpeople ; and the Yukosha mill, established in 1874 with 
a capital of 17,4831, owned by a company, and employing, on an 
average, only 24 workpeople. 

In Osaka, two, namely—the Shimogo mill, established in 1876 
with a capital of 19,000/., and owned by a private individual ; 
and a large mill owned by a Mr. Abe, now in course of erection, 
the capital invested being 190,000/. 

In Kioto, one, the Umedzu mill, established in 1875. 

In Kokura (province of Buzen), one, the Seajin mill, established 
in 1891. 

The paper made in these mills is intended for home consump- 
tion. It consists of printing paper and writing paper of various 
kinds, wrapping and packing paper, and paper of a coarse kind 
used in the match-box trade. The machinery used is in some 
cases English, in others American. The materials used are rags, 
rice-straw, and the bark of the “ Abies firma.” 

With regard to the future of the Japanese paper-making 
industry, Mr. Lay says :— 

“Thirgs do not augur well for the future of this industry. 
At present there are eight mills engaged in the forcign paper 
manufacture, but, owing to excessive competition amongst chem- 
selves, only two of them, the Oji paper mill and the Kobé paper 
mill, are quite able to hold their own. For some years past the 
amount of paper produced has gradually grown, a specially large 
increase taking place last year (1890), when the total output reached 
to about 22,400,000 lbs. The demand in Japan is only for 
16,000,000 lbs., which leaves a surplus of 6,400,000 lbs. ‘This 
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over-prodaction is telling heavily upon the trade, and it is thought 
tuat some of the smaller mills with limited capital will be com- 
elled to stop work before long. The price per 100 lbs. of paper 
is less than half of that of 1881. In 1881, it was 21. 4s. 4d.; in 
1883, 11. 14s. 4d.; in 1885, 12. 6s.; in 1887, 1/. 1s, 2d.; in 1889, 
1l. 1s. 3d.; and in 1890, 19s. 7d. 
Japanese paper manufacturers have not only to compete 
against each other, but have also to struggle against foreign 
competition. Over 5,000,000 Ibs. of foreign paper are ii 
imported. The desire of those engaged in the industry is to 
have the import duty raised so as to keep out importations 

Miscellaneous—Of all the industries instituted in Japan in 
imitation of those existing abroad, the match industry has been 
the most successful. The first match factory was established in 
1876, and four years later the demand for foreign matches 
decreased considerably and Japanese matches were exported t 
the value of 58,5321. Carelessness on the part of the manufac- 
turers led during the next few years to a sudden decline in the 
demand ; but in 1886 the industry recovered itself, the export of 
matches in that year amounting in value to 63,0001. Since then 
the production of Japanese matches has increased every year, 
and although prices have fallen considerably, the industry is in 
a flourishing condition, the export of matches during the year 
1890 amounting in value to 235,761/.; the total quantity manu- 
factured in the same year was 4,101,C00 gross, being an increase 
of 688,640 gross over the production of the year preceding. 

The chief seats of the match industry are the towns of Tokio, 
Osaka, and Hiogo, more especially the two latter, which contain 
nearly 60 of the 70 odd factories now in existence. 

These factories are all carried on as’ private undertakings, and 
not as companies, and they enjoy no official support. 

The operatives engaged in the industry. belong, as a rule, to 
a very poor class. The wages of male workers range from 7d. 
per diem to 2d. per diem; those of the females employed’ from 
44d. per diem to 1}d. per diem. Cia 

There are, it appears from Mr. Lay’s report, 17 soap factories 
in Osaka and one in Hiogo. The amount of soap produced in 
the Hiogo factory in the year 1890 was 77,160 boxes; of this 
amount only 14,249: boxes were consumed in the country, the 
remainder being exported to China. The value of the soap 
manufactured in the Osaka factories in the same year amounted 
to 15,000/., half of the quantity made being exported also:to 
China. Most of the factories in question are small establish- 
ments conducting operations on a very limited scale. 

In Yokohama, however, there is a large soap factory. _ f 

The cost of labour is very moderate, unskilled men being paid 
at the rate of 10}d. a day to 1s. O}d. a day, and women 4d, a day 
to 61d. a day. 

The only rope factory mentioned in the reports is that m 
Tokio, owned by the Tokio Rope-Making Company, which was 
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established in 1886. with a capital of 31,667/. The fullowing 
rticulars concerning this establishment are taken from Mr. 
Playfair’s report :— 

The rope made in this factory is chiefly bought by the Japanese 
navy and by foreign ships and Japanese ships of foreign. build. 
A British firm in. Yokohama are agents for the sale-of the pro- 
ductions. of the factory.. The native-built vessels do not use 
machine-made -rore, preferring to buy Japanese hemp and make 
their own. The 5 apanese men of-war purchase tarred rope of the 
best quality only, merchant vessels chiefly Munilla rope. 

The number of hands employed is 98, of whom 82 are men and 
16 women, and the rate of wages for a day of 11 hours.is 94d. for 
the former and 5d. for the latter. i) 

The. manufacture of Portland cement in Japan is an industry 
of comparatively recent growth, but it may be regarded as one of 
the most successful of fhe foreign industries established in. this 
country. ; 

The following notes on this subject have been kindly — 
by Major-General Palmer, R.E., the Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Yokohama Harbour Works :— 

The chief Portland cement works in Japan are— 

Asano’s Cement Works, Fukagawa, Tokio; the Suzuki Cement 
Company, Onagigawa, Tokio; the Atsuta Cement Company, 
Atsuta, near Nagoya; the Osaka Cement. Company, Osaka; the 
Onoda Cement Company, Yamaguchi, near Shimonoseki ;\ the 
Nippon Cement Company, Yatsushiro, on the Hiogo coast. 

There are some minor works, such as the Mikawa Cement 
Company in the province of Mikawa, another in Jéshin; and I 
understand that the Kawaguchi (Osaka) Works, which have been 
suspended for a time, are likely to be soon started again. All of 
these, however, are of small capacity. 

There is no chalk formation in the country and the general 
practice is to use ordinary slaked lime (hydrate of lime), mostly 
prepared at works in Nimo, Yashin, yo, and Tosa. To this is 
added the necessary proportion of clay, usually in the form of 
river mud. The materials are mixed and churned together with 
a large quantity of water by apparatus working in tanks for the 
purpose; the fluid “slip,” trom which after being. strained ‘is 
passed into settling-ponds or “ backs” of the ordinary kind. The 
“slurry ” there deposited is cut into lumps and dried on drying- 
floors heated by means of flues. Calcining is carried out in kilns 
of the intermittent type, the fuel generally used being anthracite 
coal, The “clinker” after sorting is ground under pairs of 
revolving grindstones, usually about six feet in diameter and a 
foot thick ; and the ground cement is then sifted through rotating 
gauze-covered sifters, after which it is exposed to cool, and finally 
packed for sale in casks or bags. The mixing, grinding, and 

sifting apparatus are driven by steam machinery. One day per 
month is usually given to cleaning and repairs. At the Osaka 
Cement Company’s works the simple methods above outlined 
have been somewhat improved upon lately in certain respects. 
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The clay in a dry state (from beds near Akashi) is pounded in 
steam-driven stamping mills ; and both the lime and the powdered 
clay are well sifted before being mixed together (without water) 
in rotating iron vessels fitted with distributors. The powder 
mixture is then passed into brick tanks, where it is wetted with 
only a moderate quantity of water, and left 24 hours to settle, 
after which tbe slurry is beaten by hand into iron moulds, and 
turned out in the form of brick: of about 240 cubic inches, which 
are partly dried ingit before being passed to the heated drying 
floors. 

At the Onoda works, in addition to six kilns and accesssories 
for manufacture by the process indicated above, an extensive im- 
ported German plant designed to make about 600 tons of cement per 
month by a more modern process was brought into work some 
three years ago (1889). In this process limestone and clay, both 
supplied from beds in convenient proximity to the works, are 
crushed and finely ground by steam-driven machinery, and after 
mixture are wetted with enough water for moulding into large 
bricks, which are dried in air and then calcined in a “ Hoffmann 
modified ” kiln. The machinery throughout is of good class, and 
sifting is here done on a better system than at any of the other 
factories. I understand that a good cement is now being turned 
out by this new plant, but I do not know whether the full capacity 
has yet been developed. 

At Yatsushiro the lime is prepared on the premises from 
excellent limestone, an almost boundless supply of which exists in 
a group of islets, the property of the company, only two or three 
miles from the works. ‘The clay is alluvial, taken from the fore- 
shore near at hand, which is the estuary of the Kumagawa. 

General Palmer further observes :— 

“Tbe ordinary working capacity of the several factories may be 
stated approximately as follows :— 

Asano’s W orks (Tokio), 12,000 tons; Suzuki Cement Company 
(Tokio), 6,000 tons; Atsuta Cement Company (Nagova), 7,000 
tons; Osaka Cement Company (Waka), 4,000 tons; Onoda 
Cement Company (Yamaguchi), 3,600 tons; Nippon Cement 
Company (Yatsushiro), 13,400 tons. 

‘* The quality of the product turned out at the different works is 
‘various. Analysis has established that the ingredients and the 
proportions in which they are used are generally satisfactory ; but 
the details of manufacture and the experience and care bestowed 
upon it are not yet in all cases quite so satisfactory, though 
there has certainly been a marked improvement of late in the 
latter respect. 

“ Japanese manufacturers have now realised the importance not 
only of technical knowledge and suitable appliances, but also of 
ceaseless care, and uf aiming especially at uniformity of quality, 
the lack of which gave the carlier-made Japan cements the 
doubtful reputation from which they are only now emerging. 
Engineers and chemists have been seut to the factories of England 
and Germany tc master the secrets of the craft ; and the knowledge 
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thus gained, together with the incentives created by a — 

wing demand, and a fair amount of competition have already 
had a beneficial effect on the manufacture generally. Grinding 
and sifting in particular have been very greatly improved ; but in 
burning there is doubtless something yet to be learned, which only 
long experience can bring. On the whole there is good warrant 
for believing that the best Japan-made cements, if not quite equal 
in quality to the best European products, may be trusted, under 
proper safeguards, for all engineering pu 

the manufacture of glass is one of the oldest of the foreign 
industries in Japan, and has been carried on on a comparatively 
extensive scale. Mr. Lay’s report enumerates nine glass factories 
in Osaka alone, which represent a total capital of 35,167/., and 
employ 287 workmen. Glass produced in these works was exported 
in 1890 to the value of 11,000/.; of this 80 per cent. went to 
China proper, 15 per cent. to Hong-Kong, and a small quantity 
to Vladivostock and San Francisco. 

Glass is also manufactured in Nagasaki. 

By far the largest glass factory in Japan is that in Tokio, 
owned by the Shinagawa Glass Company. 

Mr. Playfair, in his report, gives the following details regarding 
this establishment :— 

“These works were originally started by the late Prince Sanjo 
as far back as 1872, when he employed an Englishman as instructor. 
It then passed into the hands of the Government, and subsequently 
became the property of two Japanese merchants, who sold it to 
the present company in 1888. 

“The capital of the company is 95,000/, and it receives no 
support from Government. 

*“‘The articles manufactured are chiefly bottles for beer and 
wine, medicine bottles, and table glass of cheap quality. A small 
quantity is exported to China and Hong-Kong, but the greater 
part of the production is for home use. The matcrial used is 
obtained from the province of Mikawa for goods of a superior 
class, and from the province of Boshin for beer bottles, 

“The total number of workpeople employed is 143, of whom 
eight.are women, the daily wages of a man being about 114d. 

“ The average monthly output is :—Table glass, 41,128 pieces ; 
beer, wine, and medicine bottles, 97,424 pieces ; other glass ware, 
726 pieces. 

“ Last year the company paid no dividend.” 

The glass produced in all Japanese factories is, on the whole, of 
a coarse description. This is probably in part due to the fact 
that the demand is principally, if not entirely, for a low-priced 
article. It may be doubted, however, whether the Japanese 
glass-blowers have yet attained the skill necessary: to produce the 
finer kinds of glassware. In any case, so far as the manufacture 
of window-glass is concerned, the industry has not been a success. 
It has heen found that the foreign article is cheaper and of a 
quality superior to that made in Japan, and the Customs returns 
show that the value of the importations of glassware in 1890— 
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and this item. is made up chiefly. of window-glass—was double that 
of, the importations of the same commodity in 1884. " 

Bricks are extensively manufactured: in Japan. The following 
details respecting three establishments for their manufacture axe, 
given.in the reports under consideration. tansy 
_ It. appears from Mr. Layard’s report that there are two brick: 
factories in the Kanagawa prefecture, the Yokohama brick factory, 
situated, in. Yokohama itself, which is. owned by a company, and 
another privately-owned factory situated at a village in the 
neighbourhood of that port. The.biicks are made for nome 
consumption, but a small quantity has been exported as a venture 
to; Vancouver, and..should, the demand there justify further. 
exportation, bricks could be shipped thither as ballast at nominal 
rates. Mr, Layard mentions that the wages paid at the largest of 
these, factories range from 94d, to 1s, 1d. per day for men, and 
from 4$d. to.74d. per day for women. The number of workpeople 
employed at the Yokohama varies from 150 to 20, most of whom 
The third factory of which mention is made is situated. in 
Nagasaki, and is owned by a company, most of the shares of 
which, however, are held by local, capitalists, It was established, 
according to Mr. Forster’s report, in 1888, with a capital of 
10,000 dol, ¢1,5032.), and employs 13Q workpeople. iT™ 
The best-known breweries in Japan, beside the one in Yoko- 
hama, which isa foreign enterprise, are the Sakurada brewery: in 
Tokio, established in 1879, and the Yebisu brewery situated in 
the neighbourhocd of the city, which was established in 1890. 

Both the Sakurada and Yebisu breweries are the property 
of joint-stock companies, and receive no official support. 

The beer is made chiefly for home consumption, but itis 
also exported to China, Hong-Kong, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. ; 
_.The system followed is German, each .brewery having an 
instructor,of that nationality. Hops are imported from Germany, 
but while the Sakurada brewery uses Japanese barley, the Yebisu 
Company imports German malt. 

In..1890, the Sakurada brewery paid a dividend of 15 per 
cent.»«, Phe Yebisu. Company also paid a dividend at the rate of 
10. per cent. for the-first half of the same year, but owing to 
losses sustained during the subsequent six months, a call was mace 
upon the shareholders at the end of the year. 

‘The: importation of beer into Japan during 1890 was only 
102,227 dozen as compared with 139,084 dozen in 1889, and it is 
probable that its importation will gradually decrease. 

’ The manufacture of leather in Japan according to foreign 
methods ‘dates fromthe year 1886, when the first factory was 
established. 

So far the home manufacture does not appear to have seriously 
affected the importation of leather from abroad, the increased 
production in Japan being met by an increase in demand. 
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The various industries described above do not by any means 
exhaust the list of foreign industries carried on in this country. 


Japan now supplies herself with sulphuric acid, caustic soda, 
and bleaching powder, commodities for . which she formerly 
depended upon Europe. The manufacture of boots and shoes, as 
well as that of foreign clothing and hats, is spreading extensively, 
though the latter, owing to the growing demand for foreign 
wearing apparel, has not yet affected the quautity imported fron 
abroad; and other industries, such as brush-making, saddlery, 
and coach-making, and the manufacture of paints, lubricating oils, 
millboard, upholstery, umbrella:, cigarettes, artificial fertilisers, 
iron safes, gunny bags, and straw-plait—in which last commodity 
a large export trade is conducted—are gradually obtaining a 
foothold in the country. 

In the case of some of the industries introduced into Japan, 
the country is now self-supporting, foreign competition. being 
no longer possible; in others so much has been accomplished, 
as to render it certain that the time is not far off when im- 
portation will altogether cease. The future of other industries 
again—such as that of cotton spinning—though not so assured, 
is still hopeful; while even in those branches in which the 
least results have been obtained she possesses a constant 
advantage in the great cheapness of labour. Nor, so far at least, 
has this progress been made at the sacrifice of any of the various 
artistic. industries which are more peculiarly her own. And 
although there is truth in the criticism that would disparage her 
progress for the reason that it is imitative and not constructive, 
the fact that Japan, an Oriental country, has been, able to 
dissociate herself from her sister countries of the East and profit 
by Western inventions to the extent that isin evidence augurs 
well for the years to come. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that the concluding remarks made in this report on 
the subject of cotton spinning apply equally to all extensive 
industrial operations conducted by the Japanese people. The 
need of foreign co-operation for the successful develop nent of all 
such that isto say, in the shape of 
capital, financial experience, organisation, and expert knowledge— 
is admitted by all competent observers; and without it. foreign 
manufacturers for many years to come will have no reason to fear 
Japanese competition.—(No. 231, Foreign Office , Miscellaneous 
Series.) 
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IV.—PUBLIC WORKS IN CHINA. 


Commander Lawrence, of H.MLS. “Swift,” in a report dated 
the 21st March, writing upon the subject of public works in course 
of construction at Hankow, says :— 

In company with Mr. Gardner, Her British Majesty’s Consul - 
at the port of Hankow, I paid a semi-official visit to the public 
works that are beiig constructed, by order of the Viceroy of this 
province in the immediate neighbourhood of Hankow, a few 
notes on which I have thought may prove to be of interest. 

Cotton Mills.—The total area of these works, the buildings of 
which are now practically completed, cover an area of 22 acres 
at Winchang, on the banks of the Yangtze, and opposite to 
Hankow. The designs furnished by Pattz, Sons, and Pickup, of 
Manchester, are being rapidly completed under the directions of 
engineers sent out by the manufacturers, Messrs. Platt Brothers 
and Co., of Oldham. The manager, Mr. Morris, told me that he 
expects to turn out cloth by October next. For the present 
there will be a large staff of foreigners, and under them native 
operatives will be taken as far as possible from this province. 

In the loom shed are 1,000 looms for grey and white shirtings, 
brocades, &c., and it is estimated that 28,000 yards will be produced 


daily. 

There are drawbacks in the production of the best grades of 
cotton cloth; Chinese cotton is only good for the coarser cloths, 
and if finer is desired recourse will have to be made to the 
Egyptian or American cotton for mixing purposes. As the 
object of these mills is to compete with the foreign trade, 
quantities of foreign cotton will thus, of necessity, have to be 
imported, and the wisdom of the enterprise in an economical 
point of view is extremely doubtful. How far the competition 
will affect the Manchester manufacturers is not easy to surmise. 
The Viceroy holds an opinion that as foreign cotton pays a 
certain import duty this would be lost if the articles were home- 
made, and as compensation he proposes on the out-turn to levy an 
equivalent tax. It is thought, however, by experts, that even 
if no such duty is levied still the cost of production will probably 
turn out to be considerably greater in Hupee than Lancashire. 
The enterprise goes to show the yet primitive ideas the Chinese 
still have with regard to economical subjects, though if the-official 
expression as quoted further on, is a generally accepted one, the 
adventure is well deserving of success. 

Iron Works.—The site of these works, which cover a space of 
some 30 acres of ground, is at Hanyang, on the western bank of 
the Han River, and some two miles from Hankow. The work, 
commenced in December 1890, was at first unavoidably slow, 
as some 30 feet of mud had to be got through before solid ground 
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was reached, and on this a-firm foundation for the massive 
machinery had to be raised to some 6 ft. above the highest flood 
level, the Yangtze. This completed, the work is now being 
rapidly pushed on, and it is hoped that in some six months the 
machinery may be in working order. The whole of the necessary 
apparatus was designed and sent out by the Tees Side Engine 
ompany, of Middlesbrough. The plant embraces that usual 
for railway works, and masonry for blast furnaces for the 
Bessemer as well as the Siemens-Martin process. It is 
contemplated to turn out 100 tons of steel rails per day, 
and ultimately to increase the out-put to 200 tons; this is 
exclusive of mercantile iron and steel for guns. Good iron 
ore has been found at Huang Kang (about 15 miles down 
the river and 20 inland). As yet suitable coal has not been 
discovered, though great hopes are entertained of a recent seam 
12 ft. thick, just struck some 10 miles up the river. Jt would 
appear undeniable, however, that it would have been far 
less expensive to have imported the rails direct from England, 
rather than attempt at very considerable cost with uncertain 
rospects of success to make them in Hanyang. A small 
oeeenn staff direct some 800 to 900 natives in the course of 
erection. These latter show great intelligence, and prove the 
value of Chinese co-operation when properly taught. Nothing 
has as yet been attempted in the gun foundry beyond the 
pecking and cleaning of the machinery sent out. 

e following observations made to Mr. Gardner by the 
Intendant of Circuit Kung, one of the most enlightened of 
Chinese officials in these parts, were repeated to me, and may be 
taken as representing a just and able view of these public 
works :— 

It is not certain, he said, that the works now being inaugurated 
will be a success financially, but he hoped this consular district 
would derive a far greater benefit from them than their mere 
paying as a commercial speculation, and such works tended to 
develop the intelligence of all the workmen employed on them, 
they would to a certain extent be destructive of superstitions and 
dispel prejudice against Europeans; they would on the very 
points on which they might fail show the way to developing the 
resources of the country, would lead to a free circulation of com- 
modities, and be a step to ameliorating the moral and material 
conditions of the inhabitants. 
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¥=THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX AND HEMP 


“With reference to the cultivation of flax ‘and hemp in 
Russia, thé “Moniteur Offictel du Commerce,’ for the 21st 
April, publishes ‘a°report from the French’ Consul-General at 
Warsaw, from which it appears that the crop of flax and hemp 
in Russia ‘was not as good in 1891 as in previous years. In some 
localities the yield would not even be enough for seed for the’ 
following year. It is in the southern provinces of the Empire, in 
Bessarabia, Volhynia, Kiew, and Podolia, as well as in the 
government of Grodus (Lithuania) that the greatest yield, eight 
and a half hectolitres per hectare: (hectolitre = 2°75 Imperial 
bushels ; hectare = 2°47 acres), has been obtained for flax seed. 
The smallest, two hectolitres per hectare, was in the governments 
of Astrakan, Voronége, Kazan, Orenburg, and Samara. The 
total yield cf the crop in the whole of the Empire, not including 
Caucasia and Poland, was in 1891 only 8,000,000 hectolitres, ‘of 
which about 3,000,000 hectolitres have been kept back as seed 
for this year. 

The excess of the crop over the quantities of flax seed reserved 
for purposes of sowing was in 1891, 73,944 tchetverts, or 686,427 - 
pouds (poud = 36 lbs. avoirdupois). In the whole of the Empire 
this excess represents 11,364,485 pouds, against 14,775,840 pouds 
in 1890; 16,399,926 pouds in 1889; and 22,015,719 pouds’ in 
1888. These results indicate that the crop gradually diminishes 
each year, and that the yield of 1891 is 50 per cent. lower than 


that of 1888. 
As .regards the cultivation of hemp, the results of the year 
1891 are not more favourable, for the average yield in the most 
favoured provinces Podolia, Vitebsk, Poltaya, and Grodno was 
only 104 hectolitres per hectare, and 1 hectolitre only in the 
fovernments of Samara, Riazan, Saratow, Astrakan, and Voronége. 
The. total production for Russia was 1,126,993 tchetverts 
(tehetvert = 5°77 Imperial bushels). For Poland it was 29,312' 
tchetverts. 
The excess of the crop over the quantities of seeds reserved’ 
for purposes of sowing was for Poland only 22,366 tchetverts, or 
149,493 pouds. For the whole of the Empire this excess was 
4,343,068 pouds, against 7,448,863 pouds in 1890; 11,949,050 
pouds in 1889, and 14,117,966 pouds in 1888. These results are 
still more unfavourable than those of the crop~of flax seed, for 
the yield of the year 1891 is less by two-thirds than that of the 
year 1888. It should be added that as regards quality, the crop 
shows each year considerable progress, and that the yield of the 
crop of the year 1891 presents, compared with the preceding 
years, a marked improvement. 
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Another fact to be noted is, that in Poland, the results of the 
crop of flax and hemp seeds are much more uniform than in other 
parts of the Empire, where it is noticeable that in certain 
provinces, the government of Kazan particularly, the crop 
(6,523 tchetverts) has been less than the quantity of seed used 
for sowing (8,983 tchetverts), The same has been the-case in 
the government of Samara, where 22,344 tchetverts used as seed 
have only produced 9,892 tchetverts. Inthe other provinces, on 
the contrary, the yield has been more than ten times greater than 
the quantity of seeds used for sowing. In Bessarabia, ‘for 
instance, 2,100 tchetverts have produced 22,626 tchetverts. 

Looking, on the other hand, at the production of flax and’ 
hemp used in the spinning mills, it appears that after a series of’ 
years marked by important orders, and as a result by a note- 
worthy increase in prices, a very large reaction has set in within 
recent times. The flax trade is everywhere suffering from a 
general crisis to such an extent that prices are scarcely sufficient’ 
to cover the cost of production. This crisis has been felt all over 
Russia, and has exercised a considerable influence on the general 
results of the crop which, as stated above, show a_ tendency to 
become less each year. The average yield also shows a diminu- 
tion by reason of the exhaustion of the soil in several regions of 
the Empire. In 1891 this large diminution, chiefly in the 
governments of Pskow, Koono, Iver, Penza, and Poltava was 
2,500,000 pouds, compared with the year 1890, and 4,000,000 
compared with 1889; and thé production has gradually fallen 
from 16,259,916 pouds in 1888 to 16,213,908 pouds in 1889, 
15,627,170 pouds in 1890, and 15,187,708 pouds in 1891. 

In Poland the discrepancy is not so great, and the crop of 
1890 was the best in the course of the same period. pirter 

The production of hemp is not in a much better condition than 
that of flax, and shows for 1891 a diminution of more than. 
25 per cent. compared with the preceding year. From 9,337,630 
pouds in 1884 it has successively fallen to 8,828,527 pouds in 
1889, 7,957,912 pouds in 1890, and 5,905,912 poudsin 1891.” 

The governments in which this diminution is the most 
pronounced are those of Orel and Voronége. . In Poland, on the 
contrary, the results are more satisfactory, and the production 
increases yearly. 

It is further anticipated that, by reason of the diminished 
production of flax and hemp in Russia, and the increase of prices 
on foreign markets, a decided increase in all the centres of pro- 
duction will soon be noted. 
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VI.—INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF ROUMANTIA. 


In his report for 1890, recently published, the <Austro- 
Hungarian Consul at Bucharest says that, compared with 1889, . 
the year 1890 deserves to be considered as a favourable one for 
Roumania, that the harvest was on the whole satisfactory, that 

ss had been made in the domain of economics, and 
lagulative measures adopted tending towards the national welfare 
and the greater financial stability and credit of the kingdom. 
The fostering of native industries which has in recent years been 
prominent among the national aims, has received special attention, 
and every effort has been made to render Roumania less dependent 
‘on foreign countries from an industrial point of view. 

Agriculture, the chief producing power of the country, was, no 
less, the object of fostering care in 1890. The agricultural banks, 
whose operations have for several years extended to every district, 
have continued to afford valuable assistance in their different — 
spheres by enabling small proprietors to cultivate their land to 
greater advantege. However, the law of 1889 regarding the 
acquisition of land by peasant families, has not up to the present 
justified the expectations which were entertained regarding its 
effects. The transfer of the landownership from the State to the 
peasantry progresses very slowly, and the realisation of the 

rinciple embodied in the law referred to, viz., the creation of an 
independent and powerful class of peasant proprietors, will not 
be completed for many years. 

The area under wheat, the principal grain crop of the country, 
is estimated to have been about a million hectares (2,470,000 acres) 
in 1890, or about 25 per cent. more than in 1889; and as the 
average yield per hectare was greater in 1890, while the demand 
for home consumption remained the same, the quantity available 
for export in that year was about 30 per cent. greater than in 
the previous year. The total grain crop of 1890 amounted to 
about 59,810,000 bushels as compared with 40,860,000 bushels 
in 1889. 

Although as regards quantity the wine crop of 1890 was 
considerably below that of the previous year, it may on the whole 
be said to have gained in point of quality. The rednced pro- 
duction was due to the ravages of phylloxera by which whole 
vineyards were destroyed. Attempts at the cultivation of the 
better classes of fruit have again been attended with failure in 
Roumania. The chief fruit of the country is the German plum 
or Zwetschke, which is cultivated to advantage in the hilly 
districts and largely used for the manufacture of brandy. 

The chief branches of mining carried on in Roumania are 
those of salt and petroleum. With regard to the latter, it may 
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be mentioned that a company was established in the country in 
1890, having its headquarters at Bucharest, for the working of 
all the petroleum springs in the country. The same company has 
built a petroleum refinery in the capital. 

In the way of coal mining, lignite only is obtained, the deposits 
extending along the range of the Carpathians. 

Although the Government spares no effort for the furtherance 
of manufacturing industry, only such of its branches as have 
natural conditions in their favour are developing, all the other 
branches maintaining a kind of artificial existence at the expense 
of the native consumers. There are in Roumania important 

industrial establishments engaged in turning out flour, sugar, 
spirits, beer, glass, paper, cloth, ropes, candles, soap, chalk, 
gypsum, and cement, as well as tanning, petroleum-refining and 
timber-sawing establishments. 

The building trades have developed great activity in recent 
ears throughout the whole country, and especially in the capital, 
arge sums being annually spent on building both by private 
individuals and public bodies. On public buildings alone, which 
are to be completed within the next five years, and for most of 
which the money has already been voted, the sum of 230 millions 
of francs is to be spent ; if we add to this the sums to be spent in 
the capital, 3,500,000 frs. for new tramway lines, 1,000,000 frs. 
each for the construction of canals and schools, the cost of 
building new depdts for the storage of tobacco and salt, and the 
extension of existing stores and factories, we find that a sum of 
about 253,000,000 fre. is to be invested in work of general utility 
in Roumania within the next few years. 
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VIL—THE BRUSSELS LABOUR BUREAU, 


The following extracts relating to the operations of the Brussels 
Labour Bureau (Bourse du Travail) during the year 1891-£2 are 
taken from the official report issued on the 10th April last :— 

“ Since the date of its foundation, that is, the 5th April 1889, 
the Bureau has registered the names of 19,600 workpeople of 
both sexes seeking for employment. 

“ Experience has shown that among those who are registered 
there is a category consisting of the truly professional ‘do- 
nothings.’ Ina great many cases it is not their own fault ; they 
can only use the intelligence, the aptitude, and the power which 
nature has endowed them with, and which unfortunately are often 
lacking with many of them. Well-meaning probably and honest, 
awkward and helpless, they appear to vegetate rather than to live, 
and only exert themselves when hunger forces them to do so, 
The most patient and humane employer cannot fail to recognise 
that they are of no use in any occupation whatsoever ; it is hope- 
less, in fact, to attempt to find places for them, and even if places 
are found they are only kept for a few hours. 

“ It is sometimes asserted that instruction is not necessary for 
manual labourers. It may be remarked, however, that among 
the unfortunate helpless class to which reference has just been 
made, at least 90 per cent. are illiterate, and that among the 
workmen who are readily placed, illiterate persons are rare. 
This is an argument in favour of the necessity of education, not 
only theoretical, but also practical. It is not necessary that work- 
men’s children should be highly educated, but that they should 
be taught intelligently to observe, to imitate, and to assimilate ; in 
a word, that they should be taught to learn, whilst at the same 
time they are instructed to handle the tools in common use, for it 
is frequently found that the sons of workmen are not sufficiently 
educated to make good clerks, and in times of difficulty and 
distress they are incapable of working at a trade. 

** Another category of persons for whom it is impossible to find 
places consists of the drones, people well known by the workmen’s 
unions, who refuse and very reasonably so, to accept them if they 
are not already excluded. As every person who applies is placed 
on the register, their demands for work are taken, but they are 

immediately struck out as soon as evidence is clearly forthcoming 
that they refuse employment when it is offered to them, and in 
fact that they prefer not to work at all. 

“The circular relating to the inquiry into the registry and 
boarding houses at Brussels referred to in the last annual report of 
the Bureau, has been sent to all the authorities in the communes 
from which men and women servants who are registered at the 
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Bureau come, as well as to a large number of persons of standing in 
the country, such as notaries, clergymen, justices of the peace, 
&c. Judging from the increasing numbers of young women from 
the country who are flocking to the large towns, it is evident that 
the information contained in this circular has had little effect on 
the persons who profess to have the well-being of the rural work- 
ing class so much at heart. However that may be, not being 
able to stop this influx ot female servants into Brussels, our efforts 
are now directed to advising them and to warning them of the 
dangers of certain so called registry offices, which are nothing else 
than establishments for immoral ends. 

“ We do not pay any attention to the demands of emigration 
agencies, but when well established industrial societies offer work 
guaranteed to professional workmen such as mechanics, masons, 
carpenters and blacksmiths, we supply them with disengaged 
workmen, whom they may, if they please induce to try their 
fortunes abroad. Several workmen have gone under these con- 
ditions to South America, and others to the Transvaal under ¢ 
contract loyally performed by the contractors. But it should be 
added that all the workmen coming from Brussels have already 
returned to the country under various protests, but principally 
because it is not amusing over the water as the majority naively 
avow. The workmen who have not returned are those coming 
from the provinces. 

“Our efforts to establish apprenticeship contracts between mast- 
ers and young men, have not hitherto been attended with any great 
success. The Brussels masters “have not time” to busy them- 
selves with apprenticeship, and they bitterly complain of the fact 
that good workmen are daily becoming rarer. It is therefore 
much to be desired that the schools of apprenticeship established 
by agreement between masters and workmen, a few of which 
ea exist in Brussels may be increased. 

* We have been able to settle a large number of disputes of 
minor importance between workmen and masters. The former 
willingly submit to our intervention. ‘They dare not put forward 
other than just claims to us, when it is a question of a refusual 
of payment, we state generally that the masters have acted ab irato 
and not from reasons of cupidity. It is very rare that a master 
refuses to pay a sum legitimately due, in which case we assist the 
workman by having his work valued by the ‘conseil de prud’ 
hommes.’ 

“Tt should be observed that the ‘Conseil de l’Oeuvre du 
Travail’ has voted bonuses for the wives of workmen who have 
shown the best system of keeping their household accounts for 
1891, The Labour Bureau will examine and classify these 
accounts by order of merit.” 

For the 12 months comprised between the 25th March 1891 
and 25th March 1892, the number of workmen who placed their 
names on the register was 5,338, and the offers of employment by 
the masters amounted to 3,206, the corresponding figures for the 
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preceding year being 5,361 and 4,091. The different trades 
represented numbered 201. 

The number of workmen in search of work was therefore 
virtually the same as in the previous year, but there were 885 
offers of employment less, which fact is accounted for by the 
rigorous winter of 1890, and which proves the vast amount of 
misery suffered by the workmen in 1891. 

The Labour Market where the masters and the men can come 
into direct and personal communication is open each day from 
9 to 10 o'clock. On Monday, for men working in metals, wood, 
glass, leather, hides, &c.; on Tuesday, for those engaged in the 
building an? printing trades; Wednesday, for those engaged in 
tailoring and house-work ; Thursday, for fancy and other skilled 
workers; Friday, for dressmaking and other work for women; 
and on Saturday, for female servants. ; 

The market has been in operation since the 25th May 1891. 
It has not yet become the fashion in Brussels to come to a public 
office to settle the conditions of labour between workmen and 
masters, but statistics show that the public is gradually taking 
increasing interest in the advantages offered by this organisation. 
In the 10 months ended 25th March 1892, the number of 
workmen visiting the exchange was 1,880, and of masters, 403. 


VIIL—NEW ZEALAND BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES. 


With reference to the article published on pp. 165-6 of the 
Board of Trade Journal for February, the following additional 
information on the subject of the Bureau of Industries established 
at Wellington, New Zealand, is tiken from an official notice 
published on the 6th April last :— 

The Bureau of Industries was fotinded by the New Zealand 
Government in June 1891 for the purpose of controlling 
the movements of labour by ascertaining the localities in which 
workmen were too numerous, and forwarding them to 
places where their presence was required. For this purpose 
200 agencies were established, for economical reasons the agents 
being selected from officers already in the Government service, 
and in the country districts the duties generally beirg allotted to 
sergeants of police and local constables, as these officers are 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs and capabilities of the 
population surrounding them. These agents forward on the last 
day of every month a schedule stating particulars as to unem- 
ployed persons in their district, and make report as to the various 
works, private and public (if any), in their locality needing more 
workmen, In this manner the minus or plus quantities of 
available labour can be generally equalised. 
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On “unemployed” persons presenting themselves for engage- 
ment, their names are entered upon schedules which declare (for 
statistical purposes only) the age, dependent family, time out of 
work, &c. of each applicant, and suitable employment (if possible) 
is offered, men with families having preference. They are assisted 
by means of railway passes, in some cases given free to those 
seeking work for themselves, but given to those proceeding to 
engagements only as advances, orders on the employers against 
future wages being sigaed by the men. Most of the said orders 
on future pay are honoured when matured. 

Every effort short of espionage is used to ascertain the bona 
fides of applicants and to prevent the railway-passes falling into 
the hands of rogues. Few, it is believed, of the “ loafing” 
fraternity have defied the scrutiny of the department, the true 
loafer rather desiring to loiter about the streets of towns than to 
be sept to heavy work in bush districts where he must either toil 
unremittingly or starve. 

The result of the establishment of the bureau was encouraging 
in the extreme. The congestion of labour in the large towns was. 
reduced, and a true test applied to those who declared themselves. 
as in want of work. The total number assisted to employment 
from June 1891 to March 1892 is 2,400, of whom 1,600 were 
sent to private employers and the others to public works. Only 
a few of these can be credited to the months of January, February, 
and March, which being summer months have called on all the 
resources of extra labour for harvesting, grass-seeding, haymaking, 
&c. The bush-felling, which takes place during the winter months, 
absorbs the surplus applications for employment. 

The public works above spoken of have been carried on under 
a new system designed to supersede the contracting middleman, 
by whom very large profits were formerly made, and whose 
constant effort was to reduce wages for the sake of his own gain. 
The new system is that of constructing roads and railways by 
what are called co-operative contracts. In these a small party of 
men, generally six in number, are allotted a certain section or 
length of road or line; one of them is elected a “ganger,” and. 
trustee for the others to deal for them with the Government. 
The Government engineer states a price for the portion of work 
(gauged generally by the comparative efficiency of the gang), and 
as this is done by an unprejudiced officer, it is generaliy accepted 
without murcaur by the men. The results usually have been very 
satisfactory. Progress payments are made fortnightly for the. 
benefit of the men’s families, and the whole amount is paid up in 
cash on the work being passed by the engineer. It has been 
found necessary to allow the engineer full discretion in giving a 
higher price to the weaker or more inefficient (though not to more 
idle) men, as these also have women and children dependent on 
them, and if they were to receive the prices paid to the best class 
of navvies, would hardly earn food for themselves. Judged, 
perhaps, by strict and hard business rules this would be scarcely 
thought a good principle, but it is far cheaper than the country 
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having to support these men and their families by charitable aid, 
and, moreover, allows them often to steadily improve «nd advance, 
It is the intention of the Government to provide small farms of 
10 or 15 acres each for these workmen in village settlements, ao 
that they may be induced to make their homes in country districts, 
and thus in some degre: to neutralise the centralising tendency of 
modern industrial life. ; 

It has been found that the information gathered and dissemi- 
nated by the bureau has been of great service to those who have 
not become destitute nor applied for free passages. Much time 
and money were formerly spent by those seeking employment 
wandering through districts already glutted with workmen, while 
in other unknown places Jabour was in demand. That has now 
been altered, and undoubtedly to the gain of both employer and 
employed. 

Other aitempts are being made by the bureau for the benefit of 
the deserving workmen needing employment. The system by 
which Cook’s tourists enjoyed certain advantages of reduced 
prices, &c., when journeying for pleasure, has been partially 
applied to others travelling for necessity. This is done by the 


issue to the bureau agents of labour coupons, which are given in 
small quantities to unemployed in country districts, and which 
enable the bearer to get food, bed, &c. in certain hotels and 
lodging-houses at reduced ratez. Employment being obtained, 
the coupons are no longer allowed to be used, but full prices are 


charged. 

State farms are about to be established at some little distance 
from each of the principal towns, and to one of these farms the 
unemployed persons not fitted for actual country work will be 
sent, as to a transit station. Here the untrained labourer will be 
instructed in all operations needed for work in the bush or ona 
farm in the country. Food and lodging will be supplied to him 
and his family until he is fit to take any offer of employment open 
at current market rates. If steady and industrious he will after a 
certain time receive a proportion of the profits of the farm, 

The inspection of factories is also a branch of the work per- 
formed by this department. An inspector on salary is stationed 
in each of the chief towns, and fifty others perform the function in 
addition to other Government duties. There can be little doubt 
that an immense improvement in the cleanliness of workrooms and 
health of workers is attributable to the operation of the Factories 
Act, although it only came into force at the commencement of the 
present year. 
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IX.—NATURAL PRODUCTS OF PERSIA. 


In a recent report to his Government, Mon:. de Balloy, the 
French Minister at Teheran, gives the following particulars of 
the natural products of Persia, reference also being made to the 
chief trade routes at present used :— | 

The geographical configuration of the soil explains the enormous 
difficulties. to be surmounted by trade both as reguds the import 
and export of goods. The general aspect is that of a high 
plateau surrounded with a belt of high mountains, the exterior 
slopes of which offer abrupt declivities, and in the midst of which 
there are only a few passes which can easily be cleared. The 
chief routes from Teheran leading to the frontier are the follow- 
ing :— 

to Evuzeli and the Caspian Sea, passing through 
Kasurin and Recht. 

Teheran to Trebizond, passing vid Tauris, Bayazid, and 
Erzeroum. 

Teheran to Bagdad vid Hamadan and Kirmanshal. 

Teheran to Bender-Bouchir vid Ispahan and Chiraz. 

Teheran to Bender-Abbas vid Kerman. 

Teheran to Meshedy Sar. 

Teheran to Bender-Gez vid Sahrud and Astrabad. 

Teheran to Meshed and Askhabad. 

_ A project i3 also on foot to establish a new route from 
Teheran to Ahwaz and Mohammaral, a Persian port on the 
Chatt-el-Arab. 

There are to be found in Persia not only the products of the 
temperate, but also of the torrid zone. On the high central plateau, 
the mean altitude of which is 1,290 metres, vast stretches of 
desert land alongside very fertile valleys are met with. The 
summer there is very hot, the winter often severely cold, and rain 
rare. Up to 2,000 feet above the sea level, wheat, barley, and 
rice are cultivated ; lower, tobacco and poppies for opium. 

The climate along the coast is entirely different ; that of the 
northern slope of the Elbruz, towards the Caspian Sea, is warm 
and moist. The forests are thick, the vegetation luxuriant; the 
soil produces rice, the sugar-cane, and numerous tropical plants. 
On the littoral of the Persian Gulf,on the other hand, the climate 
is dry, and the principal branch of culture is the palm. 

Cotton grows everywhere, and everywhere also are to be found 
wheat, barley, sugar, rice, opium, wool, silk, fruits, gums, horses, 
sheep, and mules. 

Since the commencement of the seventeenth century. sericulture 
in Persia has so prospered that, at the present time, silk may be 
considered as the chief product of the country ; but for 20 years, 
by reason of the worm disease, this industry has been losing its 
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importance, no remedy having been found for this state of things, 
The centres of production are at present the following :— 

Khorassan, which yields 7,386 kilos. of silk. The markets are 
at Sabzawar and Nishapar. The quality is generally good; the 
silk is made into skeins from 76 to 78 centimetres in length; the 
price of it at Sabzawar is from 5 to 15 tomans the shamar, or from 
37 to 103 fre. per 540 grammes. A portion only is sent to 
Russia, the greater quantity being consumed on the spot. 

The Caspian provinces give—Ghilan, 206,815 kilos.; and 
Mazanderan, 15,905 kilos. ; total, 221,720 kilos. This is the best 
silk in all Persia ; it sells at from 89 to 103 francs per 540 grammes: 
the skein measures from 50 to 53 centimetres in length. That of 
Mazanderan is of average quality; it is pressed in bales from 
30 to 35 kilos., and costs from 74 to 88 francs. A portion of this 
silk goes to Russia with that of Ghilan. Recht is the great 
market for these two provinces. 

The central districts show only the moderate production of 
5,905 kilos., and it is not capable of being increased by reason 
of the lack of water. 

Azerbaijan produces 14,772 kilos., but the silk is of inferior 
quality. This all goes to Russia. 

It is estimated that the total annual production is about 
275,000 kilos., of which in a good year one-third is consumed 
at home. In Ghilan and Mazanderan the crop is gathered in 
May, in the other districts in June and July. The different 
qualities are known under the following names :— 

Alagbundy : this is the finest quality, it is used for thread, 
ribbons, lace, small wares, &c. 

Shahrbafy : this comes from Ispahan, Kashan, and Gazd; it is 
of medium quality and is used for making up carpets, curtains, 
bed-covers, handkerchiefs, &c. 

Parchehbafy: Khorassan silk which is used for tissues. 

Sbirwany : inferior quality which is mixed with Ghilan silk. 

The opium industry, although introduced into Persia at a 
relatively recent date, has ‘largely developed within recent years. 
In 1870 there were exported 800 boxes of 150 lbs. each; at 
the present time this export amounts to 10,000. cases. .The 
production of opium is distributed in the following manner :— 

Ispahan, 2,300 boxes ; Yard, 4,000; Kerman, 500 ; Khorassan, 
3,000 ; Chiraz, 1,200; Kermanshah, 300; Burorjird, 500; other 
districts, 1,200; total, 13,000 boxes, of which 3,000 are con- 
sumed in the country. 

The product is prepared differently according as it is destined 
for Europe or China. In Europe it is only used for medicinal 
purposes, in order to extract morphine, cocaine, and other alkaloids 
from it, whilst in China it is only required for smoking. That 
which is sent to Europe is as pure as possible, each box contains 
90 kilos. of opium. For China, on the contrary, raw opium is 
sent which has to bear an addition of from 10 to 12 per cent. of 
oil; consignments are made in boxes weighing 62 kilos. and in 
blocks of 1 kilog. each. The purity of the opium is estimated 
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by the greater or lesser quantity of morphine which it contains. 
The Hotz and Ziegler houses, as well us the Commercial Company 
of the Persian Gulf, at Ispahan, analyse their opium and guarantee 
10 per cent. of morphine; certain consignments yield 12 per cent. 
and even more. Persian opium is, therefore, by zo means inferior 
to the Turkish product of the same quality. 

Prices vary greatly: in 1885 a box of opium for Europe, 
delivered at Bushire, cost 3,000 krans; a box for China, 2,500 
krans, including the cost of the box (70 krans). 

In Persia raw opium costs from 8 to 16 krans per English 
pound ; last year it was very cheap, only costing 8 krans per lb. 

In London the prices have been: —1843, from 8s. to 8s. 6d. 
per lb,, December 1890, 14s. to 14s. 6d. per lb.; in India, 5s. to 
5s. 11d. per lb. , 


In China the price of Persian opium was last year from 
10s. 11d. to 12s, 4d. per lb. 


As regards tobacco the districts of the south-east of Chiraz 
produce the best tombac; the tobacco of Ispahan is sought after 
in Syria, Egypt, and Turkey; Kurdistan produces the best 
tobacco for smoking, and Ghilan, round about Recht, produces 
a very good quality for cigarettes. The total production of 
. tobacco is estimated at 5,500 tons, of which about 1,000 tons are 
exported. The average price in Persia is 0°55 franc per kilog. 


The quantity of cotton exported is estimated at more than 
3,600,000 kilos. It is grown in the districts of Azerbaijan, 
Korassan, Kons, Kashan, Ispahan, Gazd, and Kerman. The 
products of the north go to Russia where Persian cotton is in 
great demand. The quality is good, and although the fibre is a 
little short it may be estimated at 25 per cent. above the price of 
the best Egyptian cotton. 


The richest districts as regards wool are Khorassan and 
Kerman. In 1888, 1,200,000 fleeces were exported through 
Bender-Abbas, Bushire, and Mohammarah, amounting in weight 
to over 3,500,000 kilos. About one-third is sent to Bombay, the 
remainder to Basrah where it is mixed with Turkish wools, and then 
sent to Europe, chiefly to Marseilles. 


The term “ Persian carpet ” is very vague, there are from 25 to 
30 different kinds. All are made by hand, and the design varies 
with each carpet. In 1888, the exports of this article, vid Chiraz, 
Bushire, Lingah, Bender-Abbas, and Tauris, were estimated to 
be worth 140,0007. 

Wheat and barley grow everywhere. In the producing districts 
prices are very low, from 15 to 20 krans per khanvar, or from 
11°10 francs to 14°80 francs per 295 kilos. But the lack of means 
of communication makes it often impossible, in the towns, to find 
wheat on the market. Rice grows in the whole of Persia; the 
principal producing districts are :—Meshed, in Khorassan, and 
the central districts of Azer aijan, Ispahan, and Fars. The best 
qualities are those of Champa and Shahri, coming from Fars ; 
Girdeh, coming from Ispahan; Amberlu and Sadri, coming from 
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Mazanderan. The total product is estimated at about 500,000 
tons, and the average price at 0°27 francs per kilog. 

Persian grapes are excellent and produce very palatable wines; 
the red wine of the north is somewhat like Burgundy. Tne 
growths which enjoy the highest reputation are those of Chiraz 
and Hamadan. 

Almonds, apricots, nuts, and peaches are dealt in largely with 
Russia ; in 1889, the province of Tauris exported fruits valued at 
212,000/. In the south dates to the value of 10,000?. are annually 
‘exported. 

Persia produces gum arabic, assafetida, &c.; in 1888, the 
exports from the ports of Bushire and Bender-Abbas were valued 
at 100,0002. 

Formerly, the sugar cane was largely cultivated in Susiana, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Ahwas; at the present time but 
little is produced except in Mazanderan; about 90 tons are 
exported to Russia. The average price of raw sugar is from 
0°16 franes to 0°27 francs per kilog. 


X.—FISHERIES OF TASMANIA. 


The following particulars relating to the fisheries of Tasmania 
are extracted from the Tasmanian Official Record, a publication 
annually issued by Mr. R. M. Johnston, F.L.S., Government 
Statistician and Registrar General of Tasmania. : 

The known sea and inland fishes of Tasmania, including the 
seven species of European fresh-water fishes successfully accli- 
matised, number 213 species. These are generally grouped by 
naturalists under four sub-classes, 65 families, and 145 genera. 
About one-third of the number stated may be considered good 
edible fish, although only about 21 species are caught in sufficient 
number to form a market supply. The following are the local 
names of those found in greatest abundance, ‘the first six alone 
forming articles of export :—The Hobart trumpeter perch (Chilo- 
dacytus), snotgall trevally, barracouta, kingfish, conger eel, native 
salmon, bastard trumpeter, red perch, rock gurnet, flathead horse 
mackerel, sea mullet, rock cod, ling, flounder, sole, garfish, common 


The first of these, the Hobart trumpeter, is undoubtedly the 
king of Tasmanian fishes, and is generally esteemed as the finest of 
the Australian edible fishes. It commands a high price and ready 
sale in the local market as well as in the neighbouring colonies; 
but unfortunately, although captured in considerable numbers all 
the year round, it is very limited in its distribution, being confined 
to certain coral reefs or banks 10 to 70 fathoms deep, fringing the 
southern coasts of Tasmania between Granville harbour in the 


west and Seymour in the east. 
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The barracouta, kingfish, and rock cod appear periodically in 
such vast numbers that frequently the supply is greatly in excess 
of local demand. Owing to the absence of proper fish-curing 
establishments, large quantities have at times been known to be 
wasted or merely utilised as manure. 

It is known also that large schools of sand-smelts, sprats, and 
anchovies appear upon our coasts at regular seasons, but, for the 
reasons already mentioned, and because the fishermen lack the 
proper appliances in the shape of Pilchard Seine nets, no attempt 
hitherto has been made to open up an industry in this particular 
direction. 

Trawl nets have been tried on the coast but without good 
result. Either the class of bottom fish is absent from our waters, 
or the proper grounds have yet to be discovered suitable to this 
mode of capture. 

Besides the fishes proper, the fishing industry is largely depen- 
dent upon the capture of a fine species of crayfish (Palinurus 
Edwardsii) which often weighs, when mature, from 6 lbs. to 7 lbs. 
It is estimated that there are over 280 tons of this highly prized 
crustacean brought to market yearly, including those exported to 
Victoria and New South Wales, but excluding those used for 
baiting purposes and those captured by Victorian boats. There 
is also a smal! prawn taken in considerable quantities during the 
season in the river Tamar. They abound all round our coasts 
but little attention has been devoted to them anywhere on the 
coast beyond the river Tamar. 

Of molluses there is only one of any importance, viz., the 
common mud oyster, Although not now abundant—the beds 
now worked only yielding about 100,000 oysters per year—it is 
estimated by competent authorities that about 20 years ago the 
various beds now unprofitable yielded about 44,000 bags, or 
22,000,000 oysters per year. 

The destruction of these once prolific oyster beds has engaged 
much attention. Although attributed generally to reckless un- 
restricted dredging continued until the greater number of the beds 
were wholly destroyed, it is believed by some that natural causes 
were operating concurrently with the causes alleged. Attempts 
have recently been made to extend the cultivation of the oyster 
in the old habitats with great promise of success. Natural 
conditions again seem to be working round in favour of the deve- 
lopment of the oyster. The prolific fall of spat during the last 
two or three years in the natural beds at Cole’s Bay and. Little 
Swanport, and their rapid growth there, promises well for the 
future of the new centres where artificial beds are laid down. 

With a scattered and insulated population of 146,667 inhabi- 
tants, it cannot be expected that the fishing industry of Tasmania 
can be extensive. Nevertheless, it is estimated that there are 
about 62 boats and 124 men engaged therein. The individuals 
employed hawking the fish within the two chief towns may be 
estimated at about 54 innumber. Altogether it is estimated that, 
exclusive of the whaling trade, there are 890 persons directly 
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depending upon the local fisheries. Hobart, the capital city, is 
the chief centre of the industry, its position being favourable in 
this respect from its proximity to the principal fishing-grounds, 
and its splendid harbour being accessible in all kinds of weather. 

Fully 63 per cent. of the men and boats belong to Hobart, and 
the men carry on their vocation either in the numerous sheltered 
indentations or bays in the upper or lower waters of the estuary. 
of the Derwent or in the exposed open sea between Seymour on 
the north-east and Port Davey on the south-west. The fishing 
carried on elsewhere, with the exception of the purely river fishing 
of the Tamar, is very limited, generally engaged in at odd times 
by persons who do not devote themselves exclusively to the 
fishing industry. The Tamar boats are not suited for fishing in 
the open sea of Bass Straits. 

With the exception of three or four decked smacks, the most of 
the boats employed in the waters of the Derwent, or in the open 
sea trumpeter and barracouta fishing-grounds, are mere open 
centre-board whale-boats, fitted with fish-wells perforated in 
direct communication with the sea, and designed to keep the fish 
alive until sold in the open market in the Fishermen’s Dock, 
Hobart (salt water). The trumpeter and other fish will feed in 
such confinement, and the former has been known to live healthy 
in this way for a period of three months. 

The average value of one of these excellent sea-boats (generally 
about 37 ft. 6 in. long; beam 7 ft. 8 in. ; depth about 3 ft.) is about 
1002; and the equipment, in the shape of nets and deep-sea lines, 
say 20/.; in all, say 1202. for each boat. There are usually three 
men to each boat. Even with a small crew of this kind as many 
as 40 dozen kingfish, weighing 12 lbs. to 14 lbs. each, have been 
caught in a single night when the fish have been plentiful. 
Barracouta can be captured in large quantities during the season 
—January to June. About 24 dozen barracouta weigh a ton. 
The fishermen state that could they be assured of a market, 3s. 
per dozen for barracouta or kingfish would amply repay them, i., 
about 4d. per pound. 

It is very difficult to estimate the value of fish sales, as no 
systematic register for the whole colony has been kept hitherto. 
It is probable since the decline of the oyster fishery that the yearly 
sales do not exceed 7,000/. per annum. 

The value of boats and equipment at present engaged in the 
fishing industry of Tasmania may be roughly caimasia at about 
oo. This does not embrace the ships employed in the whale 

eries. 
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XI—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


SWEDEN. 
Modification of Customs Tariff. - 


A communication has been received at the. Foreign Office from 
Sir F. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm, to the 
effect that modifications have lately been introduced into the 
Customs tariff of Sweden. The following statement shows a 
comparison of the old and new duties on certain articles of export 
from this country. Sir I’. Plunkett reports by telegraph that 
the alterations will come into force on the 21st instant (June). 


. F New Duties as 
Articles. Old Duties. by the Diet. 


Ribbons : Kr. Ore. 
Silk velvet and silk per kilog. 
Half silk : 

Account books 

Cement . per 100 kilogs. 

Colours, zinc, white ~ - per kileg. 

Gasometers and hydrometers  - - 

Patent glass, glass pantiles - per kilog. 

Window glass :— 

Mirror glass, rough and unfoliated : 
Smaller size - - - per kilog. 
Larger size - 

Unfoliated, cut of : 
Smallersize - 
Larger size 

Foliated : 

Smaller size 
Larger size 

Other sorts = - 

Gloves - 

Hides and skins : 

Sole leather - 

Dressed, other sorts - 

Dressed furs, other sorts 

Instruments : 

Surgical 

Optical 

Railway plant : 
Locomotives 


” 


10 °/, ad val. 
10 °/, ad val. 


co 
oo 
oO 
on 


oo 


bo @ to 


Sak 
ooo. eco 


Saue wr 


bo 


eoo e000 


wos 


10 °/, ad val. 
2 


10 °/, ad val. 
15 °/, ad vai.~ 
1°20 


Tenders - 
Caoutchouc, boots and shoes’ - 


Penknives - - 
Large knives - - 
Other knives with superior 
handles - - - 
Other knives without superior 
handles - - 


Kr. Ore.. 
3-00 \ 
0°25 
0°40 
| | 
al. if 
Free. 
10 °/, ad val, 
0°10 | 
i 
| 
per kilog. 
Cutlery : ‘ | 
Razors - 0°59 3°00 
” 1°18 3°00 
0°14 0°50 if 
” 1°18 1°50 4 
7 
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New Duties as 
Articles. Old Duties. by the Diet, 


Kr. Ore. 
Clay goods, tubes - - per 100 kilogs. Free ' 
Machines and implements - - - Free 10 °/, ad val. 
Tron and steel : 

Plates untinned - per 100 kilogs. | 3 to 6°00 6°00 

Pig and ballast - - Free 0°80 

Cast 2°00 2°00 

Tubes, cast - Free 1°50 
Wire fencing — 100 °/, ad val. 
Tron : 

Grates, &c. - - 

Tables, chairs, &e. - 


0°02 0°04 
0°08 0°10 


0°01 0°02 
10°/, ad val. 15 °/, ad val. 


Cast bars, &c. - 
Safes - 


Copying-presses, &c. 0°15 0°20 
Weapons (edged) gilded or silver- 
plated - 


0°70 2°00 
Other sorts - 0°15 1-00 
Travelling bags - 0°50 1°20 
Saddlery - - | 0°50 1°20 
Scissors : | 
Unpolished, long - 0°24 
A short - 0°24 
Polished, long 0°59 
9 short 0°59 
Fire engines - - | 10°/, ad val. 
Sewing machines - Free 
Steam engines - - Free 
Piteh - - -Per 100 kilogs. 2°00 
Gold leaf and silver leaf - Per kilog. 2°35 
Brushes - - - 47 to 12 bre 50 to 15 dre 
Embroidery in addition to duty on 
cloth - - 20 °/, ad val. | 100 °/, ad val. 
Hats, ladies’ with flowers and 
feathers - 1°50 4°00 
Clothes : 
Not specified in addition to duty 
on cloth 20°/, ad val. | 50 °/, ad val. 
With braid or lace - 20 °/, ad val, | 100 ad val. 
Buttons : 
Not specified, silk - - Per kilog. 0°50 
Of composite substances 0°50 
Sail cloth - - - bs 0°04 
Boots and shoes : 
Sik - - Per kilog. 2°35 


Morocco leather - 1°40 


Lacquered - 1-40 
Sewn - 0°94 
Lace : 
Silk and half silk Per kilog. 2°80 
Other sorts 1:10 
Stockings, silk - - sip 2°80 
| 
In a later despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 28th May, 
Sir F. Plunkett encloses a table printed below, drawn up by 
Mr. Consul Constable showing how some of the new Customs 
duties voted by the Riksdag will affect British imports into 
Sweden. The exact date from which the new duties will be 
enforced has not yet been decided, but the necessary formalities 
will probably be completed in sufficient time to enable the altera- 
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tions to come into effect from the 15th or 20th of the present 


month (June). 


Articles, 


Old Duty. 


New Duty. 


Lecomotives : 

The State railways no longer obtain 
their locomotives from English firms, 
their order being given to the 
Swedish manufacturers of Motala 
and Trollhatten ~- - 

The private railway companies, 
however, still to a large extent obtain 
their locomotives from England. 

Machines, implements, and tools : 

Of these there is a considerable import 
from England. The duty on these 
was carried by a 4 narrow 
majority 

Articles made of iron and steel wire : 


Wire fencing is imported from England 
to a considerable extent - 


Cast iron tubes and pipes, and fittings of 
iron and steel : 
When inner diameter 15 em. or less 
Iron and steel girders, T-irons, &c.: 


Weighing 20 kilos. and upwards par 
metre 


Weighing less than 20 kilos. pa 
metre 
Belting, of leather, and other driving 
belts : 

The largest import of these is from 
Germany. The best qualities, how- 
Mepis are obtained from England - 

Scisso 
Unpolished, of a 
15 cm. - 
Do., shorter than 15cm. - 
Polished, of a than 
15 cm. 
Do., shorter than 15cm. - 
Steam engines, not specified, and boilers 
Textiles : 
Made of cotton: 
Felting for 
Canvas - 
Made of wool : 
Felting for engines 


Free 


Per kilo. 02 


Per 100 kilos.1 8 


Where variously 
taxed, according 
to category in 


which they came. 


Do. 


10 °/, ad val. 


Per kilo.’ 


” 2 
” 4 
10 °/, ad val. 


Free 


Per kilo. 02 


Free 


10 °/, ad val. 


16 °/, ad val. 


100 °/, on the duty 
of the wire of 
which they. are 
made. 


Free 


Free 


Per 100 kilos. 2 


Free 


}Per kilo. 


Free 


Per kilo. 


Russia. 


Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Russian Customs tariff have recently been given by the 


Russian Customs authorities : — 


"Free 
i 
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Vegetable nigritine is, conformably with a decision of the 
Department of Medicine, taken out of the list of medicines the 
importation of which into Russia is prohibited, and is leviable 
with the import duty stipulated by section 1 of Art. 119 of the 
Customs tariff, as constituting a cosmetic not specially dis- 
tinguished. 

Articles sent from foreign countries for the victims of the 
famine in Russia are free from any payment of import duties if 
they are addressed to the provincial and territorial authorities to 
benevolent institutions, or to officials of the local government 
administration. 


Duty on Coal Imported vid Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 


Information received at the Foreign Office from Her Majesty's 
Chargé d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg announces that the duty on 
coal imported by the Black Sea and Sea of Azov is fixed at four 
copecks per poud instead of three copecks and 40 per cent., and 
that the duty on coke imported by the same seas is fixed at five 
copecks instead of four and a half copecks and 40 per cent. 


GERMANY. 


Drawback on Cocoas, 


The ‘Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce says that the 
Reichstag has adopted a measure by which cocoas used in pro- 


ducts exported by German merchants are entitled to drawback. 
By the terms of the new law which will come into force on the 
Ist August next, the duty of 35 marks per 100 kilogrammes will 
be repaid to exporters for the quantity of cocoa entering into the 
manufacture of merchandise exported. The conditions under 
which this repayment will be effected will be determined by an 
order of the Bundesrath. 


Tue NETHERLANDS. 
Customs and Excise Duty on Salt. 

The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce says that the 
Netherlands Government has brought in a bill for the reduction 
of the excise duties on salt from 9 florins to 4 florins per 
100 kilogrammes. By Royal decree, exemption from the payment 
of excise will be granted to salt required for the fisheries, for the 
salting of fish, for the factories, for manuring lands, for feeding 
cattle, for thawing the rails on railways, for cleaning public 
thoroughfares, for the making of butter, margarine, and cheese 
intended for export, for machines intended for transit. The 
import duty on refined salt is reduced from 12 florins to 5 florins 
per 100 kilogrammes. Salted butter and salted margarine which 
are at present exempt from duty will be leviable with an import 
duty of one florin"per 100 kilogrammes 
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SWITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 2204 lbs. avoirdupois. Franc = 95d. 

‘The following decisions uffecting the vlassification of articles in 
the Swiss Customs tariff have recently been given by the Swiss 
Customs authorities :— 

Chilian saltpetre.—Category 9. Free of duty. 

Leather for repairing, cut in square pieces.—Category 190. 
Duty, 16 frs. per quintal. 

Leather prepared from the skins of wild animals.—Categories 
190 to 192. 

Leather for repairing, cut heel-shape.—Category 195. Duty, 
40 frs. per quintal. 

Shoes of felt with soles of leather—Category 200. Duty, 
45 frs. per quintal. 

Petroleum in casks of all kinds.—Category 365. Duty, 1:25 
fre. per quintal. 

Blotting cases of every kind.—Category 485. Duty, 35 frs. 
per quintal. 

Hose of caoutchouc with metal joint pieces—Category 615. 
Duty, 8 fre. per quintal, 


FRANCE, 


Drawbacks on Cotton Tissues exported. 


With reference to the notice published on pp. 414-5 of the 
Board of Trade Journal for April, a circular, issued from the 
French Customs Department on the 28th March, points out that 
under the decree of September 1883 the temporary admission 
régime was applied to cotton yarns of No 50 and above destined 
for the manufacture of muslins and of tissues of silk and cotton, 
and that this decree has been abrogated by Art. 10 of the Law 
of 11th January 1892. In virtue of this article, the tissues 
mentioned will for the future enjoy a rebate, upon exportation, 
of three-fifths (60 per cent.) of the import duty on the yarns of 
which they are made. 


Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Kilog. = 2 * 204 lbs, avoirdupois. Franc = 9,8,d. 
The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the new French Customs tariff have recently been given by the 
French Customs authorities :— 
Cement for cycles, consisting of a kind of mastic with a gutta- 
percha base. This product is used for mending punctures 
produced in pneumatic tyres—Category 119. Free of duty. 
The surtax d’entrepét of 3°60 francs is levied on products of this 
kind prepared in a European country. 
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Beer imported in bottles, contained in cases.—Duty must be 
levied on the joint weight of the liquid, bottles, and cases. 

A lighting product known as “Roher naphtha” is classified 
under category 197, and pays 25 franes per 100 kilogrammes. 

Silico-spiegel containing less than 30 per cent. of silicium and 
manganese combined.—Category 205, section 1. Duty, 1°50 fra, 
per 100 kilos. 

Disinfecting powder for use in dog kennels, consisting of a 
chalky carbonated matter, impregnated with a camphorous 
substance.—Category 282. Duty, 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

Earthen pipes, common, varnished.—Category 337. Duty, if 
without decoration, 1°50 frs. per 100 kilos., and with decoration, 
5 fre. per 100 kilos. 

Sewing silk-thread, bleached.—Category 380. Duty, 300 frs, 
per 100 kilos. 

Driving belts of common hempen yarn, twisted.—Category 382, 
Duty, 24 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Driving belts of tissues of hair, pure or mixed with cotton 
yarn, the hair predominating in weight—Category 457. Duty, 
30 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Pongée tissues imported under the form of ready-made articles 
(handkerchiefs, open-work, hemmed).—Category 459, section 1. 
Duty, 4 frs. per kilog. increased with the surtax for making-up, 
applicable to “ pieces of linen, made up.” 

Children’s bonnets of tissue, ornamented with embroideries.— 
Category 459 bis. Pay duty as the tissue of which made with 
the addition of 800 frs. per 100 kilos., and of the surtax for 
making-up applicable to “clothing and articles of linen ready- 
mai de.” 


Fancy paper with coloured filagree work.—Category 461, 
section 3, Duty, 20 frs. per 100 kilos. - 

Paper bags on which are printed names or designs for bakers, 
grocers, &¢.—Category 470. Duty, 40 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Pocket-books containing leaves of artificial slate, with cover of 
cardboard, trimmed with fancy paper, decorated in relief, and 
provided with a slate pencil.—Category 464 ter. Duty, 70 fre. 
per 100 kilos. 

The same books with calendar simply printed, that is to say, 
without chromos, drawings, engravings, &c.—Category 467. 
Duty, 80 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Books of paper patterns. These books are stiffened and their 
cover is ornamented with an inscription in gilded letters showing 
the name and address of a foreign paper-maker, as well as the 
address of the sale house in France.—Category 469, section 8. 
Duty, 75 frs, per 100 kilos. 

Advertisement calendars issued by the firm of Van Houten, 
printed in colours on paper, not varnished.—Category 469, 

_section 5. Duty, 200 frs. per 100 kilos. 
Driving belts formed of bands of common twisted cotton yarn 
with trimming of leather on the edges (piece of leather pressed 
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between the two bands of the tissues).—Category 488. Duty, 
60 frs. per 100 kilos. . 


Parts of sewing-machines, nickel-plated. — Category 579. 
Duty, 100 frs. per 100 kilos, 


Copying-presses of cast iron, lacquered and decorated or not.— 
Category 525 bis. Duty, 10 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Steel brushes used for cleaning boilers and consisting of small 
blades of steel fitted on a wooden brush.—Category 537, section 2. 
Duty, 22 frs. per 100 kilos. 


Gas-brackets of cast iron, turned and polished.—Category 556. 
Duty, 10 frs. per 100 kilos. 


Irons for laundresses with holder finished with leather. — 
Category 568, section 2. Duty, 16 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Copper blast pipes for blast furnaces.—Category 572. Duty, 
20 frs. per 100 kilos. 


Small bobbins for sewing machines, varnished or dyed.— 
Category 602. Duties, from 7°50 frs. to 30 frs. per 100 
kilos. 


India-rubber balls of caoutchouc for children.—Category 620, 
last section. Duty, 70 fre. per 100 kilos. 

Yarn of silk, tussah, or silk-waste, mixed with gold or silver 

wire.—Categories 200 and 201. Duty, 500 frs. per 100 kilos. 
The same mixed with copper wire, gilt or silver-plated. — 
Category 221. Duty, 100 frs, per 100 kilos. 

Artificial teeth of enamel, moulded or cut, or of composition 
covered with enamel.—Category 358, section 3. Duty, 100 fre. 
per 100 kilos. The same of ivory.—Category 640 dis, 1,250 frs. 
per 100 kilos. The same of porcelain, moulded, not enamelled — 
Category 347. Duty, 10 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Ribbons of cotton velvet, fagon soie, dyedi—Category 409. 
Duty, 165 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Tissues of cotton in the piece, mixed with copper wire, gilt or 
silvered, and made with yarn, dyed or bleached.—Category 411. 
Pay duty as the unbleached tissues increased by 50 per cent. plus 
the duty applied for dyeing, bleaching, and glazing. 

Plushes (other than for silk hats) of silk and cotton, these two 
textiles representing an exactly equal proportion.—Category 432. 
Duty, 500 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Machines for printing tissues. — Category 525 bis. Duty, 
10 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Bedsteads of iron, with accessory parts of copper.—Category 568. 
Duties from 14 to 35 fre. per 100 kilos. 

Bedsteads of iron with parts of copper more important than as 
simple accessories, and bedsteads of copper. — Category 574. 
Duty, 45 frs. per 100 kilos. 

Spring mattresses, with frame of wood, and springs of iron wire 
onthe coppered.—Category 568, section 4. Duty, 25 frs. per 

00 kilos. 
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Tariff Reductious on Imports from Martinique. 


The Journal Officiel for the 19th May publishes a decree of the 
French President, providing that the following products coming 
from Martinique benefit on importation into France by a reduction 
of 50 per cent. of the Customs duties :— ; 

Cocoa, in beans and husks ; cocoa ground (in paste, tablets, or 
powder); cocoa butter. 

Only those goods will benefit from the remission of duty which 
are transported direct from the point of embarkation in the colony 
to a French port, and are accompanied by a certificate delivered by 
the colonial authorities and showing that the product originally 
comes from the colony. 


SpAIN. 
Regulations affecting Certificates of Origin. 

With reference to the notification on p. 556 of the last number 
of the Journal, a communication, dated 9th May last, has been 
received from the Foreign Office enclosing copy of a summary 
by Her Majesty’s Consul in Madrid, of certain new regulations 
respecting certificates of origin which appeared in the Spanish 
Official Gazette of the 20th April. The following is a copy of 
the summary in question :— : 

The Gaceta de Madrid of the 20th April contains a Royal 
Order, dated at the Ministry of Finance (“ Hacienda ”), 
28th March, by which, in deference to the wishes of merchants 
at Barcelona, who have urged the publication of the index to the 
present “ Arancel”; the removal of the responsibility of traders, 
once certificates of origin have been passed by Custom houses ; 
the issue of instructions to Spanish Consuls accredited to non- 
treaty nations to certify manifests for goods to be transhipped ; 
the granting of authority to local Custom houses to make good 
defects in lists of goods coming from Spanish colonies, or to give 
time to importers for such corrections; and the adoption of the 
tule that, once Customs dues are paid, all responsibility of traders 
should be at an end, except in case of errors in accounts or pay- 
ments, the following directions have been given, in view, 
eepecially of Rule 12 of the old tariff, under which responsibility 
for errors in certificates of origin fell exclusively upon the 
employés of the Custom house; and of Rule 12, sub-head 5, 
paragraph 10, of the present “Arancel,” by which Spanish 
Consuls are required to certify in the manifest the origin of 
goods proceeding from treaty countries, and transhipped at ports 
of non-treaty countries (provided that such goods be consigned to 
Spain in the manifest formed at the port of lading in the treaty 
country); and in view of a Royal Order of the same date, 
instructing the Colonial Ministry to put in force the Royal 
decree of the 7th March 1889, governing colonial trade; and 
of Article 100 of the Castoms Regulations (“Ordenanzas de 
Aduanas”’), according to which the right of claim in case of 
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mistakes in the exaction of duties lay equally in the hands of the 
Ministry of Finance an in those of private persons :— 

‘1. That notice shall be given to traders and to the Custom 
houses that, until the index of the new tariff be published, they 
shall go by that of the old tariff so far as its prescriptions are 
not ar contrary to the letterof the number of the existing 

tariff. 

“2. That the claim to exemption from responsibility on the 
part of persons liable to pay duty merely on the score of certifi- 
cates of origin having been passed should be rejected, while the 
Ceutral Department of. Indirect Taxation should be advised 
to be as lenient as possible in examining documents of this 
description. 

“3. That the attention of the Ministry of State should be 
called to the advisability of reminding Spanish Consuls that it 
is their duty to certify the manifest of such transhipments as 
take place in the ports of non-treaty countries that the goods of 
treaty nations transhipped for Spain have come thus consigned 
according to the manifest drawn up at the port of lading of the 
treaty nation, and that they were intended for Spain, in accerdance 
with the provisions of Rul 12, sub-head 5, last paragraph, of the 
present tariff. 

“4, That the last claim should be negatived, and that the 
attention of traders should be directed to the provisions of 
Article 100 of the General Customs Regulations (“ Ordenanzas. 
de Aduanas ”).” 


The Duty on Linen Yarns. 


Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid reports by telegraph 
that the Spanish Government have given orders to charge the 
lower duty on linen yarns till June 30th, and that any higher ~ 
charges levied since the 1st February will be refunded. 


Shipping Regulations. 


Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid reports to the Foreign: 
Office that the Spanish Minister of Finance, in answer to an 
inquiry made in the Senate as to the conditions to which a vessel 
would be subjected on arrival in Spain just on the expiration of 
the present conventional régime, stated that if it should be fully 
and perfectly established that a vessel has nowhere taken in cargo 
beyond what she carried on arriving at one Spanish port, and 
that she goes afterwards to another, she will be under the same 
conditions on reaching the second as on entering the first pert. 
This, however, would be subject to necessary verification to 
prevent smuggling. 
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_ Tray. 
Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles 
in the Italian Customs tariff have recently been given by the 
Italian Customs authorities :— 

The product known as “ Saponina” (Saponin purum) is 
assimilated to salicina, and must be classified among the alkaloids 
not distinguished, Category 330. of the tariff. 

The product known under the name of “ Euphorine” is 
assimilated to antipyrine. This product must be classified among 
the alkaloids not distinguished. 

Plaques of metallic alloys not distinguished, which are not 
mentioned in the Customs tariff, are assimilated to unworked 
metallic alloys, Category 221a of the tariff. 


Great Britain AND MuskKar. 
Treaty of Commerce. 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation between 
Great Britain and Muskat was signed on 19th March 1891, and 
ratifications were exchanged at Muskat on 20th February 1892. 


NIGER TERRITORIES. 
Statement of Import and Export Duties. 

The following statement of the rates of import and export duty 
leviable in the Niger Territories has recently been issued by the 
Deputy-Governor and Political Administrator of the Royal Niger 
Company, and is published as a Parliamentary Paper (C.— 
6640) :— 

Import Duties 1n Force, DecemBer 31, 189]. 
At Ports in the Seaboard Zone, i.e, below Lokoja. 


All merchandise - | Free. 

Except— 
Spirits of every kind - > o> - | Per imperial gallon - 2 0 
Tobacco of every kind . . - - | Per pcund weight - - 0 6 
Salt (in packages or bulk) - - - | Per ewt. - - - 12 
War wiuterial, including fire-arms, gun- | Ad valorem 100 per cent. 


powder, and other explosives. 


At Ports in the Central African Zone, i.e., at and above Lokoja. 


All merchandise - - - - - | Free. 


Except— s. d. 
Spirits of every kind - - . - | Per imperial gallon - $9 
Salt (in packages orin bulk) - - | Per ewt. = 
War material, including fire-arms, gun- | Ad valorem 100 per cent. 


powder, and other explosives. 
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Export Duties Force, DEceMBER 31, 1891. 


3. 


Per cwt. 208 2 
Per old wine gallon 0 
0 
1 


Palmkernels - - - - = - 

Pamoil - - - - 

Shea butter - - - 

Ivory - - - - - - ~ Per pound weight 

All other native produce, including lubi and | Ad valorem 20 per cent. on loca’ 
country cloth. cost price. 


- - 


Amount oF Cestoms Duties Licenses, &¢., LEVIED IN 
THE YEAR 1890. 


Import duties - - 
Export duties - 
Licenses and miscellaneous 


UNITED States. 
Customs Decisions, 


The following decisions respecting the construction to be given 
to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles in the 
Customs tariff and the application of the Customs Laws of the 
United States, have recently been given by the Customs authorities 
in that country :— 

“ Eikonogen,” a chemical salt, the distinguishing characteristic 
element of which is derived from coal-tar, not a colour or dye, 
and not an aniline salt, is dutiable as a coal-tar preparation, not a 
colour or dye at 20 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 19, 
N. T. 

“Duresco,” a paint containing zinc but not containing lead, 
neither dry nor ground in oil, but ground or mixed with water, 
is dutiable at 25 per cent. under paragraph 61. 

An extract or paste of indigo, commonly known as white indigo 
not carmined, is dutiable at three-quarters of one cent. per pound 
under paragraph 29, N. T. ne 

Artificial cherries, currants, and various other fruits composed 
of coloured glass mounted upon stems made of wire, the chief use 
whereof is in ornamenting or trimming ladies’ hats, bonnets, &c., 
are dutiable at 60 per cent. ad valorem under the provisions of 
paragraph 108, Act of October Ist, 1890, 

Natural moss, cleaned, assorted, dyed, and put up in packages 
of the dimensions of about 7 by 4 by 24 ins., not a drug, but of 
the kind chiefly used by florists in filling baskets, and for other 
industrial purposes, is dutiable at 20 per cent. ad valorem, under 
section 4 of the present Act. 
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Whalebone cut into thin strips about 9 ins. in length by Lin, 
in width, finished suitable for use in corsets, dresses, &., and 
constituting a manufacture of whalebone, is dutiable at 30 per 
cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 460, N. T. 

(1.) Dress trimmings, composed in part of black glass beads 
in imitation of jet, and of pieces of coloured glass, faceted in 
imitation of precious stones, upon foundations of silk or cotton ; 
(2.) In part of white beads, and of pieces of glass with faceted 
surfaces, in imitation of precious stones, strung ox mounted on 
cotton threads or foundations, and bordered with metal or tinsel 
threads ; and (3.) In part of dress trimmings composed either of 
black glass beads mounted on silk and cottcn foundaticns; or of 
black and white glass beads and of metal or tinsel threads 
mounted on cotton or silk foundations, glass being the 
component material of chief value in all said merchandise, and 
none of it being composed of jet or of which jet is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, are dutiable at 60 per cent. ad 
valorem, as manufactures of glass not specially provided for under 
paragraph 108, N. T. 

Plates or sheets of horn, not in a crude state, but prepared and 
partly manufactured, although intended to be further manufac- 
tured before use, are dutiable at 30 per cent. ad valorem, under 
paragraph 460 of the present Act. 

Fishing trousers, composed of two thicknesses of cotton cloth, 
united together with india-rubber to render them waterproof, 
cotton being the component material of chief value, are dutiable at 
50 cents per pound and 50 per cent. ad valorem, under the proviso 
to paragraph 349 of the Act of October Ist, 1890. 

Liquid composed of water, acetic acid, and gelatin, not liquid 
albumen, is dutiable at 25 per cent., as a chemical compound, 
under paragraph 76, N. T. 

Bone views presenting the appearance of a single barrel opera’ 
glass in miniature, and composed of bone, with a diminutive glass 
lehs, to which is attached a photographic view inserted in and 
about the centre thereof, are dutiable at 30 per cent. ad valorem 
under paragraph 460, N. T. 

Cases for chocolate cigarettes are not smokers’ articles, but 
5 dutiable at 35 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 420 


Drawback*on Cans, &e. Manufactured from Imported Tin 
and Terne Plates. 


The following is a copy of a circular issued from the Office 
of the Treasury Department at Washington to collectors and 
other officers of the Customs, respecting the ascertainment of 
drawback on cans and other articles manufactured from imported 
tin and terne plates. 

When articles entitled to drawback on exportation, made 
wholly from imported tin or terne plates, and on which no 
allowance for wastage is to be made, are exported in such con- 
dition that their weight may be determined by a United States 
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weigher at the time of exportation, such weight shall be accepted 
as the basis for the liquidation of the drawback entry. 

When five-gallon tin cans are made from a combination of two 
plates, each 14 x 19} inches, with one plate 10 x 20 inches, all 
standard I. C. tin plates, the quantity of plate used in their manu- 
facture may be determined by allowing 24 pounds for each can 
exported ; provided that, should the plates used be shown by the 
records of importation to weigh less than 24 pounds, the rate here 
fixed shall be correspondingly reduced. 

The superficial quantity of tin or terne plates used in the manu- 
facture of boxes or cans other than the five-gallon can above noted, 
or of other articles made from such plates, may be determined by 
measurement of the blanks or parts of which the box, can, or article 
is composed, and by the addition to surface quantity of the respec- 
tive parts, to cover wastage in manufacture, of the following 
percentages :— 

For rectangular blanks - - - ~- 38 percent. 
For body pieces of frustum-shaped cans 7 per cent. 
For circular and oval blanks - - 15 per cent.: 

The number of square inches of plate used being so found, the 
weight thereof may be determined by dividing such number of 
square inches by the number of square inches of plate in a box of 
the size identified by the manufacturer and multiplying the weight 
per box on which duty was paid on importation by the number of 
boxes so found. 

In case blanks for cans, boxes, or other manufactures of tin or 
terne plate are in such form that the superficial quantity of plate 
appearing therein cannot be readily determined by measurement, 
such superficial quantity may be found by weighing a measurable 
section cut from such blank and comparing its weight with the 
weight of the blank. When a sample of the scrap resulting from 
the cutting of such blank is furnished with the sample blanks 
required for the use of the collector, the amount of plate used in 
the manufacture of the articles or parts in which such blanks 
appear, may be determined by adding to the blanks, to cover 
wastage in manufacture, a quantity of plate equal to that part of 
the scrap resulting from cutting such blanks, which is rendered 
worthless for the ordinary uses of tin or terne plate, provided that 
such allowance shall in no case exceed 25 per cent. of the weight 
of such blanks, except under special instructions from the depart- 
ment. 

Where articles are made from uncut plates or from rectangular 
blanks cut from plates from which tie rough edges have not been 
trimmed in process of manufacture, no allowance shall be made 
for wastage. 

In case samples of cans or boxes and blanks (when blanks do 
not so appear in the finished articles that they may be measured) 
are not furnished by the exporter, the quantity of the material used 
may be determined by.adding 5 per cent. to the surface measure- 
ment of the finished article, to cover seams and wastage in 
manufacture, 
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Reports on Foreign Exhibits for the Chicago Exhibition, 


The following instructions with regard to reports on the 
importation and transportation of goods intended bor the exhibi- 
tion of Chicago have been issued from the Treasury Department 
at Washington to collectors and other officers of the Customs :— 

It is the intention of the department to keep a distinct and 
separate record of all importations intended for exhibition at the 

orld’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, and it is therefore 
directed that all such importations and the transportations thereof 
to Chicago shall be made the subject of separate reports (Form 
Cat. 197 and 198) to the Commissioner of Customs, to be marked 
“ Chicago Exposition” in red ink, whether such transportation 
be made under one or other of the methods provided for in the 
circular of November 5th, 1891 (S. 12,056); that is, either under 
the regulations governing immediate transportation without 
appraisement, under consular seal, or under direct importation by 
water at Chicago. 


Manifests of Cars passing between points in Canada vid, the 
United States. 


The followirg is a copy of a circular recently issued from the 
Treasury Department at Washington :— 

In the instructions to Customs officers as contained in circular 
of this Department No. 68, dated May 2nd, 1884, concerning the 
transportation through the United States of merchandise passing 
between places in Canada in cars secured by Canadian Customs 
seals, it is provided that “ When cars from Canada arrive at a 
* frontier port of the United States, duly secured with Canadian 
“ seals, a manifest or invoice, in triplicate, describing the mer- 
‘** chandise and showing the value of each article contained in 
* such cars, shall be filed with the collector of Customs,” &c. 
The inatruction above referred to is hereby modified so as to read 
as follows :— 

«* When cars from Canada arrive at a frontier port of the United 
States, duly secured with Canadian seals, manifests or invoices, in 
triplicate, showing the character of the merchandise in said cars, 
and its quantity or weight, shall be filed with the collector of 
Customs, who will, if there is no reason to doubt that the manifests 
contain true statements of the contents of the cars, affix to such 
cars the seals prescribed by the Customs regulations, and allow the 
same to go forward. One copy of each manifest or invoice will be 
retained for file in the collector’s office, one copy will be sent by 
mail to the collector at the port of exit, and one copy will be 
delivered to the conductor of the train.” 

In all other respects the instructions contained in the circular 
above referred to will be observed. 
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Mexico. 
Regulations respecting Exportation of Ores, 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce reproduces from the Mexican 
Diario Oficial a circular issued by the Government authorities, 
of which the following is a translation, respecting the exportation 
of mineral ores :— : 
~. On the exportation of powdered or ground ores (polvillos), and. 
in general, all ores which have undergone treatment, duties will be 
levied according to the analysis they undergo, These duties wiil 
be collected on the silver exceeding three thousandths ; this latter 
quantity may be exported free of duty conformably with the 
‘regulations of the 15th September 1882 and the circular of the 
6th October 1891. 

Ores in the form of stones and in the condition in which they 
are taken from the mine, which have been neither pulverised nor 
~— nor treated in the metallurgical works, will be exempt 

rom all duties on exportation. 

Argentiferous leads, products of the foundries, will be exempt 
from all export duties for a proportion of seven thousandths of 
silver, conformably to the circular of the 6th July 1891, on con- 
dition that this exemption has been provided for in special 
concessions, All silver above seven thousandths will be subject to 
duties of coinage, assaying, &c. 

The formalities prescribed by the circulars of the 6th and 15th 
October and of the 31st December 1891, for the classification and 
assaying of ores in the Customs offices are maintained. 

Samples taken for assaying of the ores and products of foundries 
will be sent to the nearest mints or federal offices, where the 
regulations in force will be applied; their exportation, however, 
will be neither interfered with nor stopped, on condition that the 

rsons interested give security for the amount of the duties to 

e paid, 


Revenue Taz on Tobacco. 


Mr. A. Chapman, Her Majesty’s Consul at Vera Cruz, in a 
report to the Hondige Office, dated the 12th May, says that a 
new revenue tax will be levied in Mexico from the 1st July next 
on home-grown and foreign tobacco. 

The tax will be levied on imported tobacco by a per-centage 
on the Customs duties according to the following statement :— 

Chewing tobacco, 97 per cent. on the import and other Customs 
duties ; sifted tobacco, 9 per cent.; snuff, 24 per cent.; cigarettes, 
22 per cent.; cigars, 36 per cent.; cut (for pipes and cigarettes), 
7 per cent.; and Virginia leaf, 97 per cent. 
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GUATEMALA AND THE UNITED STATEs, 


Treaty of Reciprocity. 


Mr. Audley Gosling, Her Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated April 9th, referring to the 
reciprocal commercial arrangement which has been entered into 
between Guatemala and the United States of America, transmits 
translation of an article which has appeared in the semi-official 
Government organ, El Diario de Centro-America, relating to the 
terms of this arrangement, of which the following is an 
extract :— 

In virtue of this treaty of reciprocity coffee, sugar, molasses, 
hides, fruits, rubber, cacao, &c., exported from Guatemala to the 
United States will be free of duty. 

In return for the free entry of these products into the North 
American ports, the following articles will be allowed to enter 
into Guatemala duty free :— 

Live cattle (free before the treaty). 

Barley, maize, and rye. 

Maize flour (212 dols. in 1890). 

Potatoes, peas, and beans, 

Fresh vegetables. 

Rice. 

Hay and straw for fodder. 

Pitch, tar, turpentine, and asphalt (695 dols. in 1890), 

Linseed oil and other products from this seed. 

Quicksilver. 

Coal. 

Guano and other manures. 

Lumber for building purposes, worked or unworked. 

Wood or iron houses, complete or in pieces. 

Fireproof bricks, lime, cement, slate, and clay tiles; glass for 
roofings and building purposcs. 

Marble in slabs or pillars or corsices, door and window plates, 
fountains, and polished or unpolished marble for building (10 per 
cent. former duty, but was not imported). 

Earthenware water and sewage pipes. 

Ordinary and barbed wire for fencings, and hooks, &c. for the 
same purpose. 

Printed books, music, maps, charts, and geographical globes 
from the United States (221 dols. in 1890). 

Materials for the construction of railways and their equipment. 

Materials for electric lighting. 

Special materials for piers. 

Anchors and cables. 

Tron railings, forged or cast. 

Tron balconies, forged or cast 

Metal or wooden lattices. 

Iron kitchen ranges and stoves. 
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Agricultural and mining steam machinery, and in separate 
pieces (in the year 1890 this produced 7,783 dols., but in United 
States imports only 928 dols.). 

Gold and silver, in bullion, dust, or coin. 

As regards the import and export trade of Guatemala, the 
following particulars, which are taken from a statement published 
in a recent Bulletin of the Bureau of the American Republics 
at Washington, may at the present moment and in view of this 


treaty, be of interest. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


Imports into Guatemala 


Exports from Guate- 
mala - - - 


Pesos. 
3,788,000 


6,070,000 


Pezos. 
3,537,000 


6,720,000 


Pesos. 
4,241,000 


9,039,000 


Pesos. 
5,460,000 


7,240,000 


Pesos. 
7,079,000 


13,248,000 


The chief exports in 1889 were coffee (12,704,945 pesos), hides 
(207,294 pesos), rubber, sugar, bananas, and spirits. 
The imports by articles for the same year, with their sources, 


were as follows :— 
Articles.—Specie, 2,908,290 pesos. 
Railway, telegraph, and electric light materials, 
Woollen goods, 344,795 pesos. 
Flour, 155,320 pesos. 
Iron and ironware, 122,655 pesos. 


1,139,325 pesos. 
526,935 pesos. 
191,205 pesos. 
154,670 pesos. 


implements, 104,835 pesos. 


22,400 pesos. 
7,079,370 pesos. 


-Countries—Great Britain, 1,598,760 pesos. 


1,332,400 pesos. 
929,585 pesos. 
691,855 pesos. 


Belgium, 98,730 pesos. 
Honduras, 70,850 pesos. 


countries, 52,195 pesos. 


Drugs, 100,775 pesos. 
All other articles, 1,308,165 pesos. 


esos. 


Cotton cloth and yarr, 


Germany, 715,240 pesos. 
China, 121,290 
Switzerland, 85,630 

Mexico, 62,755 pesos. 
Total, 7,079,370 pesos. 


Silk goods, 
Wines and _ liquors, 
Agricultural 
Bar silver, 


Total, 


United States, 
South America, 1,207,625 pesos. 


Os, 


France, 


Central America, 
Spain, 112,455 pesos. 


British 


All other 


The subjoined table gives the commerce of the United States 
(derived from official sources) with Guatemala for five years ending 


June 30th :-— 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


Imports into the United 
States - - 
Domestic exports from 
the United States - 


1,957,632 
523,640 


Dols. 
2,648,713 
553,179 


Dols. 
2,085,467 
887,771 


Dols. 
2,346,685 
969,871 


Dols. 
2,281,681 
1 326,388 


In 1890 the principal imports into the United States were, 
coffee, (1,988,423 dollars), hides and skins (106,343 dollars), 
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bananas (96,813 dollars), india-rubber and gutta-percha (57,187 
dollars), and sugar (24,331 dollars). 

The values of the leading articles of donestic export were: 
iron and steel and manufactures thereof 346,392 dollara, wheat 
flour, 202,411 dollars, cotton and its manufactures, 100,009 dollars, 
explosives, 65,972 dollars, chemicals, drugs and dyes, 47,346 dollars, 
and household furniture, £4,648 dollars. 


GUATEMALA. 


Tariff Changes. 

A communication has been received from the Foreign Office to 
the effect that Mr. Gosling, Her Majesty’s Minister in Guatemala, 
reports by telegraph that from the 8th September next reductions 
of 50 per cent. will take place in the duties now payable on steel 
and tin bars and sheets, zinc sheets, axles and springs, leather, all 
kinds of boots, elastic, cotton yarns of every description, imported 
into that State. Also that forged iroa bars, sheets and squares 
will from that date be duty free. 


NICARAGUA. 
Alteration of Import Duties, 


Mr. Marshall Vaughan, Her Majesty’s Consul at Granada, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 15th April, says that 
Customs duties on goods imported into Nicaragua were doubled 
from the 23rd April. 

_. An emission of 1,000,000 dollars in Custom house bonds has 

also lately been issued by the Government, carrying the privilege 
of reducing the duties 20 per cent. to bearer. “The rates will 
therefore remain practically at an augmentation of about 60 per 
cent. on the tariff of July 1888, an English translation of which 
was published in the Board of Trade Journal for January and 
February 1891. 


DomINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Export Duties, 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 7th April publishes 
a decree of the Dominican Republic, providing that the rates of 
export duty to be levied on the under-mentioned articles are as 
follows :— 

Campechy wood, 7°50 francs per ton ; mahogany, 37°50 frs. per 
1,000 feet. divi-divi, 15 frs. per ton ; acacia (Espinillo), 27°50 frs. 
per 1,000 feet. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES ON ‘TEA. 


XII—CUSTOMS DUTIES ON THE IMPORTATION OF 
TEA INTO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


With reference to the statement published at p. 534 of the 
Board of Trade Journal for November 1888, the following is 
a return embodying the latest modifications in the rates of 
Customs duties leviable on tea imported into the under-mentioned 
European countries, according to the most recent information in 
the possession of the Board of Trade :— 


| 


Countries. Rates of Duty. 


8 
United Kingdom - - - 
Russia: 
Tea of all kinds imported at European Roubles. cop. 
ports and across the parce land In gold. 
frontier Poud 21 0 
Tea imported through the Irkutsk Custom ' 
house, across the Siberian frontier, and 
by way of the steppes: 
low tea 
Brick tea - 
(c.) Tea pressed into tablets ac accom- 
panied by consular certificates showing 
that it is of Russian preparation and 
bearing the mark of the aes manu- 
facturer on each tablet 0 
Sweden - - - Kilog. 0 kr. 50 dre 
Norway - - 2 kr. 
Denmark - - Pund Orig. 16 skil. 
100 kilogs. -100 mks. 
- 25 fl. 

2 90 fr. 

208 fr. 
Kilog. 960 reis. 


~ 


Impc ttduty - 
Transitory duty - 
Municipal 
Italy 
Austria-Hungary - 
Do., for mports dies sea 
Switzerland 
G 


pee 1 pes. 50 c. 

” 80 c. 

80 

100 kilogs. 250 lire 

100 fl. 

90 fl. 

po 40 fr. 

Oke 4 dr. 

100 ee 50 lei 
8°/, ad val. 


' ' ' ' ' ' ee 
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XIIIL—NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF TRINIDAD. 


In a despatch to the Board of Trade dated the 10th March, 
Mr. H. J. Clark, Government Statist of Trinidad, forwards a 
statement of the rates of Customs duty now leviable under the 
new Customs tariff on imports into that colony. 

The new rates of duty are as follows :— 


Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty now levied. 


Bread of «ll kinds - - - - - | Barrel - 00 
Boots and shces 2°/, ad val. 
Butter, ghee, or any edible preparation of me other 
than lard or oleomargarine = - - Per lb. 
Carriages, on springs, four-wheeled - Each 
two-wheeled ” 
Cheese - - Per lb. 
Coal and coke - - Per ton 
Corn of all wa, ny oats Per bushel 
Dogs - 
Flour 


Gunpowder - 

Earthern and glass ware 

Furniture - 6°/, ad val. 

Lard and its compounds ; Per 100 lbs. - 0 

Liquors, viz. :— | 
Malt liquor, in wood - . - - | Per gallon 0 
Malt liquors, in bottles, the dozen 

bottles and so in proportion - ” 0 

Rum, for every gallon of the strength of proof as — 
ascertained by Sykes’ hydrometer, and so in pro- | 
portion for any greater or less strength than the | 
strength of proof and for any prema or less , 
quantity than a gallon - 

Methylated spirits, nes as such | by the collector 
of Customs - 

All other spirits, strong watere, liquears, and cordials, 
if not exceeding the strength of proof, as ascertained 
by Sykes’ hydrometer, except tinctures admitted 
by the collector of Customs as being for medicinal 
purposes only - Per liquid gal. 

And for every degree of strength beyond that 
specified above, an additional duty of one penny 
the liquid gallon. 

Wines in bottles : E 
Sparkling wines - - - - - | Per gallon 
All other wives in bottle containing less than the 

following rates of proof spirit as verified by Sykes’ 
hy drometer, except medicinal preparations of wine 
admitted by the collector of Customs as being for 
medicinal purposes only :— 

42 degrees - 

And for every degree of strength bey ond that 
above specified an additional duty of threepence 
per gallon. 


weconwncoce 
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Classification of Articles. Rates of Duty now levied. 


Wines in wood : & 2d. 
For all wines in wood containing less than the 
following rates of tas spirit as verified by Sykes’ 
hydrometer, viz. 
23 degrees - - 
32 degrees - - - 
42 degrees 
And for every degree of strength bey ond the 
highest above specified an additional r Bras of three- 
pence per gallon. 
Matches, — for every gross of boxes or other | 
packages, each box or pac age een not more © 
than 120 matches - 
If containing more than 120 matches, duty to be 
charged in proportion. 


Meal or other flour not wheaten - = f 


Muskets, guns, pistols, atregions, = barrels, and 

gun stocks - - - 
Do. cocoanut - 
Do. petroleum ms 


Per gallon, 10 
3 
6 


Per barrel of 196 lbs. 
| 


| Each 


gallon 


Do. lard - 

Do. all other kinds - 

Oleomargarine - - 

Opium, including all goods, wares, or merchandise 

mixed or saturated with opium or with any prepara- | 
tion thereof, except tincture of opium, admitted by 
the collector of Customs as 9 for medicinal 
purposes only - - 

Oxen, bulls, and cows - - . - 

Rice - - - - 

Soap - - 

Sugar - - - ~ 

Tea - - Per Ib. 

Timber, sawn or hewn - Per 1,000 ft. sup. 
Shingles - - Per 1,000 
Shooks - ‘Per bundle 

Staves - - Per 1,000 

Wood hoops’ - - 

Tobacco : 
Unmanufactured = - Per lb. 
Cigars and cigarettes - 
All other manufactured tobacco - 

Textile manufaccures of all kinds, ort apparel of 

all kinds, haberdashery - 6°/, ad val. 

All other ‘goods, wares, niendhiatins, - and effects of 

every description not previously enumerated, and not 
exempted in the following schedule - - 6°/, ad val. 


— 


Per ton 
Per 100 lbs. 


” 


oco 


ou 


The following is a list of exemptions :— 


Goods of all kinds, imported or taken Animals, alive, of all kinds, except dogs, 
out of bond for the Governor or for oxen, bulls, and cows. 
the public use of Her Majesty’s Jand Arrowroot. 
or sea forces. Beef, including tongues, smoked and 
Articles, exclusive of oil and other illumi- dried. 
nants, to be used in the construction, Beef and pork, preserved in cans. 
repair, and furniture of churches, and _ Belting for machinery, of leather, canvas, 
wine for use in public worship. or incia-rubber. 


72207. E 


0 5 
ad val. I 
0 0 
0 
1 
0 
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Boats and lighters. 

Books, bound or unbound, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and printed matter, in all 
languages. 

Bones and horns. 

Bottles, of glass or stoneware. 

Bran, middlings and shorts. 

Bridges, of iron or wood, or of both com- 
bined. 

Brooms, brushes, and whisks of broom 
straw. 

Bullion. 

Candles made of tallow. 

Carts, waggons, cars, and barrows, with 
or without springs, for ordinary roads 
and agricultural uses, not including 
vehicles of pleasure. 

Cassava bread and farine. 

Charcoal. 

Cloves. 

Cinnamon. 

Clocks, mantel cr wall. 

Cocoa, unmanufactured. 

Cocoanuts. 

Coffee. 

Copper, bronze, zinc, and lead articles, 
plain and nickel-plated, for industrial 
and domestic uses, and for building. 

Cotton-seed and its products. 

Cotton, raw. 

Crucibles and melting pots, of all kinds. 

Divi-divi. 

Earth. 

Eggs. 

Fishing apparatus of all kinds. 

Fertilisers of all kinds, natural and 

artificial. 


Fish, salted, fresh, or on ice, or preserved. 


in cans, and including lobsters and 
shell-fish. 

Fish glue. 

Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dried, 
including peas, beans, gram, and 
dholl, when not canned, tinned, or 
bottled. 

Gas fixtures and pipes. 

Gold and silver coin of the United States, 
and bullion. 

Hay and straw for forage. 

Hides, raw. 

Honey. 

Houses of wood, complete. 

Ice. 

India-rubber and gutta-percha goods, 
including waterproof clothing made 
wholly or in part thereof. 

Implements, utensils, and tools for .agri- 
eulture. 

Lamps and lanterns. 

Leather, unmanufactured. 

Lime of all kinds. 

Locomotives, railway rolling stock, rails, 
railway ties, and all materials and 
appliances for railways and tramways. 


ace. 
Marble and alabaster in the rough or 
squared, worked or carved for building 
purposes or monuments. 


NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF OF TRINIDAD. 
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Meats of all kinds. 

Medicinal extracts and preparations of 
all kinds, including proprietary or 
patent medicines, but exclusive of 
opium other than tincture of opium 
for medicinal purposes, admitted as. 
such by the collector of Customs, 
and exclusive of ganjah and bhang, 
and their preparations. 

Nutmegs. 

Oilmeal and oil cake. 

Paper of all kinds for printing. 

Paper of wood or straw for wrapping 
and packing, including surface-coated 
or glazed. 

Photographic apparatus and chemicals, 

Printers’ ink, all colours. 

Printing presses, types, rules, spaces, 
and all printing accessories. 

Quicksilver. 

Rosin, tar, pitch, and turpentire. 

Salt. 

Sand. 

Sewing machines and all parts and 
accessories thereof. 

Ship-building materials and accessories. 
of all kinds, when used in the con- 
struction, equipment, or repair of 
vessels or boats of any kind, except 
rope and cordage of all kinds, including 
wire rope. 

Specie. 

Starch. 

Stone. 

Steam and power engines and machines, 
machinery, and apparatus, whether 
stationary or — worked by 

wer or by hand, for agriculture, 
irrigation, mining, the arts and in- 
dustries of all kinds, and all necessary 
parts and appliances for the erection 
or repair thereof, or the communica- 
tion of motive power thereto. 

Steam boilers and steam pipes. 

Sulphur. 

Tan bark of all kinds, whole or ground. 

Telegraph wire, telegraphic, telephonic, 
and electrical apparatus and appli- 
ances of all kinds for communication 
and illumination. 

Trees, plants, vines, and seeds, bulbs, 
and roots and grain of all kinds for 
propagation or cultivation. 

Varnish not containing spirits. 

Wall papers. 

Watches when not cased in gold or 
silver and watch movements uncased. 
Water pipes of all classes, materials, 

and dimensions. 

Wire for fences, with the hooks, staples, 
nails, and the like appliances for 
fastening the same. 

Yeast, cake, and baking powders, 

Zinc, tin, and lead in sheets, asbestos, 

and tar paper for roofing. 
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XIV.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


CASUALTIES TO TIMBER Rarts At RiGa. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 4th June, Mr. W- 
G. Wagstaff, Her Majesty’s Consul at Riga, says that a most 
serious casualty has befallen the local dealers in timber, affecting 
that branch of export. 

In the spring, as soon as the débdcle ceases, rafts of wood of 
every description are floated down the River Duna from as far 
inland as Witebsk. 

This season a large number of rafts have already arrived, 

estimated at 3,500, valuing 300,000, and were massed above 
the Riga-Tuckum railway bridge. On the evening of the 2nd of 
June a sudden squall burst upon them accompanied by a freshet, 
raising the water three feet, thereby increasing the current and 
causing some of the rafts to break away from their moorings. 
More followed, one upon the other, until the pressure became so 
great that a sudden break-up of the whole fleet, about a mile 
in eo. carrying them pell-mell down the river, was the 
result. 
The buttresses of the fortunately solid railway bridge with- 
held a large portion of the timber, which is piled up from the 
bottom of the river in the most indescribable manner. That | 
which escaped through the arches was brought up by the floating- 
bridge, damaging it considerably and stopping all traffic. Piles 
are being hurriedly driven in to support the bridge, for had it 
given way, a portion of the timber would have been carried out 
to sea, the navigating channel undoubtedly blocked, and the losses 
would have been much greater. As it is the cost of clearing 
away the rafts is estimated at 15,000/, and will require about 
two months. 

What is more important, there were several hundred men upon 
the rafts, some of whom are missing, and it is feared that they 
have perished. 

The “ zalom,” as it is termed, or breaking up of the rafts, is not 
an unusual occurrence, but this season the disaster is far more 
serious than it has ever been. 


REOPENING OF NAVIGATION BETWEEN St. PETERSBURG AND 
Cronstaprt. 

A report, dated the 9th May last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
St. Petersburg. In the report Mr. Michell states that the 
navigation at Cronstadt opened on the 8th May with the arrival 

E 2 
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of a Russian and two British steamers, the communication between 
St. Petersburg and the former place having been established the 
day before. 


InpustTRIAL LABOUR IN SOUTHERN 


The following notes with regard to industrial labour in 
Southern Russia appear in the annual report of Captain C. A, P, 
‘Talbot, Her Majesty’s Consul at Taganrog, forwarded to the 
Foreign Office on the 1st April :— 

Industrial labour in the south parts of Russia is almost entirely 
confined to agriculture. In the Donetz coal basin, and the 
neighbourhood of Nover-Tcherkask, there are coal mines, iron- 
works at Hughesofka, the French company’s works in the same 
vicinity, and others at Alexandrovsk and Kamensk. Near Rostov 
there are three large ironworks, viz,, Pastoukoff’s, Vladikavkaz 
railway works, and Volga Don works, and at Samara are the 

- Orenburg railway works; also near Rostov are four tobacco 
manufactories, some flour mills and iron foundries, a paper mill, 
and some wool-washeries, which employ a very large number of 
women from the neighbouring town and villages. In the eastern 
ace are many flour mills, and in Ekaterinoslav saltworks, 

our mills, and agricultural machinery works. This may seem a 
very fair list, but it must be remembered that they are scattered 
over a vast area in tHis consular district. 

The wages of workmen are regulated according to the custom 
in vogue at the works in which they are employed, or in the 
district in which the works are situated. The increase of wages 
in some works is regulated by piecework ; in some the wages are 
entirely in the hands of the employers; in others by supply and 
demand ; and again at some are adjusted by prospects and results 
of the year’s profits. Then, again, if a harvest is plentiful, the 
men leave the works for harvesting operations, and wages rise in- 
consequence, but fall when the contrary is the case. 

No pensions are granted at any of the works, and accident 
insurance is almost unknown. Incase of accidents at some places 
they are treated gratuitously at employers’ expense; at others 
subscriptions are raised headed by the owners, and at some others 
an allowance is paid to the sufferers of about half their ordinary 
wages. At Saratov employers insure their workmen against 
accidents as much for their own interest as for the benefit of their 
employés. 

ertime is paid for by 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. increase 
over usual wages. In some cases double the general wages is 


For Sunday and holiday labour no allowance is made in some 
cases, but it appears that generally 50 per cent. increase on week- 
day wages is paid. Miners, however, do not work on Sundays or 
holidays as a rule. 

The usual working day, when piecework is not adopted, consists 
of ten hours. 
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No strikes have been known to occur. The nearest approach 
was an émeute, some years ago, at the French company’s works, 
which, however, partook more of workmen’s drunken brawls than 
strikes as they arc understood in England. 

No employers’ associations or trade unions appear to exist in 
any of the provinces of this consular district —(No. 1042, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN SOUTHERN Russia. 


Captain C. A. P. Talbot, Her Majesty’s Consul at Taganrog, 
in his annual report to the Foreign Office, says :— 

As a result of the good harvest in the Caucasus, and a fairly 
satisfactory crop in the Don territory, a good trade was done in 
agricultural machinery during the past year. Sales of steam 
threshers and steam engines represented a total of about 100 ma- 
chines, valued at 500,000 roubles (54,945/.), exclusively of English 
manufacture as usual, A similar number of horse-gear threshers, 
valued at 50,000 r. (5,4942.), but of German make, were disposed 
of. The American machinery sold here consisted of about 500 
reapers, equal to a value of 150,000 r. (16 4837), 250 mowers, 
equal to 50,000 r. (5,4942), and about 250 hay-rakez, equal to 
23,000 r. (2,5272). The abundance of cheap labour during harvest 
time prevented larger sales of reapers, but besides that they have 
had during the last two or three years to compete with machines 
of Russian manufacture, the cheapness of which—they cost about 
160 r. (171. 10s.) as against 300 r. (33/.) for the American 
machine—makes them dangerous rivals. [t is computed that 
about 2,500 Russian-made reapers were sold during last year. 
The favourable harvest likewise influenced the sale of ploughs, in 
which an exceptionally large trade was done last autumn, 
although in this class of goods the competition of Russian manu- 
factures was felt even more keenly than in the case of the reapers. 
This competition is equally due to the smaller cost of the Russian 
ploughs, whose only recommendation in fact is that they are 
cheap, being indisputably much inferior to those of foreign make. 
Russian ploughs, which during late years are being manufactured 
by nearly all the works existing in this district, and even by 
common blacksmiths, are sold at from 35 r. (4l.) to 50 r. (51. 10s.), 
whereas imported ploughs, almost wholly of German make, are 
sold at from 55 r. (61.) to 65 r. (72). English ploughs being still 
more expensive rarely, if ever, find a market here. The quantity 
of ploughs sold during last year was about 5,000 imported, equal 
in value to about 250,000 r. (27,470/.), and about 8,000 Russian- 
made ploughs, equal to 330,000 r. (36,2637 ).—(No. 1042, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 
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GERMAN SUBMARINE MINING OPERATIONS AT THE ELBE 
Moutu. 


Mr. C. S. Dundas, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Hamburg, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 2nd June, says that 
submarine mines practice will take place during the period from 
the 6th June until the 3lst of August next, between Kratzsand 
and Spitzsand eastward from the channel of the River Elbe over 
an area extending from the flats to an imaginary line running 
along the buoys Nos, 11, 12, and 13. 

The limits of this mine field will be marked by four flat-bottomed 
buoys with red flags, and within this area no vessel will be 
permitted to pass or to anchor. Guard boats will be stationed 
near the scene of operations and will be distinguished by four 
small masts and one tall mast for signal purposes. 

All vessels must pass to the westward of the field of operations, 
and any directions given by the officers in command of the guard 
boats must be obeyed under a penalty of 60 marks fine, or 
imprisonment for a fortnight. 


Tenpers FoR Gas Coat at HAMBURG. 


In a despatch to the Foreign Office Her Majesty’s Con:ul- 
General at Hamburg states that tenders are invited for the supply 
of 23,000 double hectolitres, or about 3,800 tons of gas coal for 
the gas works of that city. 

e terms of delivery may be inspected during office hours at 
the business rooms of the gas works up to June 23rd, and may: 
be purchased by payment of 10d. per copy as far as the stock 
permits. Offers should be sent to the Gas-Anstalt, Wandsbeck, 
marked “ Gas Kohlenlieferung,” not later than the 23rd of June, 
12 o'clock noon. 


ADOPTION OF GREENWICH TiME IN BELGIUM. 


Mr. M. Gosselin, Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Brussesls 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 1st May, transmits 
copy of a Bill and explanatory statement for the adoption of 
Greenwich time in Belgium. Mr. Gosselin reports that the Bill 
has been passed and has received the Royal assent; it has now 
been published in the Moniteur Belye. 


British TRADE wITH ROUMANIA. 


A report, dated the 11th May last, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. A. G. Vansittart, Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at Bucharest, upon various articles capable of production 
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in the United Kingdom and which are suitable for the Roumanian 
market, Mr. Vansittart says :— 

“The general opinion of commercial agents in Roumania and 
representatives of British firms is that the class of goods exported 
from England are of too superior a quality to meet the require- 
ments of the Roumanian consumer. 

“The class of articles I allude to are the cheaper kin‘s of cutlery, 
tinned wares, and even machinery. Formerly these articles were 
universally imported from England, but lately, on account of their 
inferior quality-and consequently cheaper prices, they have been 
almost exclusively imported from Germany. The same applies to 
furniture, which is now brought chiefly from Austria. 

“ Perhaps the most important article which holds its own in this 
country as against competition is jute sacking. 

“The inference to be drawn from these facts is that British 
manufacturers should be encouraged to produce articles destined 
especially for the Roumanian market, of a coarser and therefore 
cheaper quality than the finer class of goods usually sent out to 
Roumania, which, on account of their higher prices, cannot 
compete with German and Austrian goods, 

“Tt is principally on this account that Germany, having care- 
fully studied the requirements of its various customers, is able to 
export (setting aside all consideration of cost of transport) the 
exact article to meet the Roumanian market.” 


Pustic ImpROVEMENTS AT BUCHAREST. 


Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Bucharest has iaformed the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that it is probable that 
tenders will shortly be invited for the execution of various public 
works for the improvement of that town, such as street paving, 
lighting by gas and electricity, drainage, erection of new public 
buildings, establishment of electric tramways, &c. Such further 
details as are in the possession of Her Majesty’s Government 
may be seen on personal application at the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office between the hours of 11 and 5 daily, 


Tur Import TRADE OF JAPAN. 


Mr. Hugh Fraser, Her Majesty’s Minister at Tokio, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 23rd March, transmits 
two articles taken from the Japan Mail upon the report on foreign 
trade for the past year, presented to the Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce on the 14th March, and extracts from which appear on 
pp. 539-40 of the Board of Trade Journal for May. 

The first relates to the report itself, and the movements of trade 
which it records ; and the second to an alleged tendency on the 
part of foreign firms, though not of English firms, to venture into 
commercial undertakings outside the treaty settlements. 
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The important part of the first article is that in which it points 
out the unfortunate fact that the import trade, in which British 
merchants find their chief concern, is steadily decreasing in Japan, 
by reason of the successful competition of native manufacturers 
with those of foreign origin, that it is likely in the course of time 
to fail almost altogether, and that in the meanwhile through the 
actual habits of the trade under extra-territorial treaties, all its 
profits have gone and are going to native middlemen. “ The trade 
* has more than doubied itself in the last 10 years without any 
* increase in the number of those who carry it’ on. Yet they do 
“ not prosper. On the other hand the Japanese merchants 
“ engaged in the same trade amass considerable fortunes, and are 
* notably among the rich men of the country.” Yet The Mail 
suggests that these habits might be changed, even under the 
actual treaties without breach of law. On the other hand foreign 
firms are apt to assert that they cannot trust native agencies so 
implicitly, but I think some do so, even amongst the principal 
English firms, and practically trade in the interior with a fair 
measire of success. 

The statistics of a single year, or even of three or four successive 
years, if they fluctuate at all, do not afford a very firm ground for 
generalisation. 1891 has not been a very triumphant year for 
British trade in Japan, but the same part was played by 1890 for 
the United States. There have been a good many disturbing 
influences at work during the past two years, which perhaps may 
not be so active in the future. The chief facts to be carefully 
noted are :—(1.) A serious decrease in the importation of cotton 
yarn. (2.) A very large increase in the exportation of silk piece- 
goods. (3.) The fact that America, rather than Germany, is our 
chief commercial rival in Japan; and (4.) That an abolition of 
consular jurisdiction and the trammels of the settlement system, 
much as no doubt it must disturb the habits and traditions of the 
foreign merchant in theory, might yet in practice prove of real 
advantage to him. 


ABOLITION OF GATE TaxEs IN TUNIS. 


‘Mr. R. Drummond-Hay, Her Majesty’s Consul at Tunis, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 27th May, transmits a 
cutting from the Journal Officiel Tunisien containing a Beylical 
Decree abolishing the gate taxes on cereals and dried vegetables 
entering the city of Tunis. 


SreaMsHie COMMUNICATION BETWEEN VALPARAISO AND 
San FRANcIsco. 


With reference to the notification on page 502 of the 
November (1891) number of the Board of Trade Journal, a 
communication, dated the 14th May, has been received at the 
Board of ‘Trade from the Foreign Office, enclosing an extract 
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from a despatch from Her Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala, 
respecting steamship communication between Valparaiso and San 
Francisco. The extract is as follows :— 

The Panama Star and Herald of the 7th April states that the 
Government of Salvador have made overtures to the “ South 
« American Steamship Company with a view to securing another 
“ competitor on the coast tu the Pacific Mail Company.” The 
writer goes on to say, “this is in line with some of the observa- 
“ tions of the Minister of this Department in his memorial to 
* Congress for the year.” The Minister says, “the discontent 
“ against the bad service which this Company renders is general, 
** and the claims and complaints have now assumed a permanent 
“ character, and in consequence this state of affairs carries 
“ notorious prejudices to all, especially to the merchants whose 
“ interests are directly affected.” 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that there is a general 
feeling of prejudice and discontent in these countries against the 
monopoly enjoyed by the United States Pacific Mail Company. 

There are hundreds of fine steamers lying idle in the numerous 
ports of Great Britain, and it appears to me that were British 
Steam Ship Companies aware of the opening offered on the 
North Pacific Coast, English competition would not be wanting. 

Occasionally there appear on this coast hybrid British steamers 
of a very inferior class, termed by the Americans “ tramp-boats.” 

One of these steamers, the “ West Indian,” enterel the 
“tramp trade” a short time ago, and offering lower freights 
than the Pacific Mail Company, she came down from San 
Francisco heavily loaded, and owing, as alleged, to mismanage- 
ment and carelessness, foundered off the coast of Salvador a 
few weeks 

I believe I am not over-sanguine in thinking that a fine class 
of British steamers would do an excellent business on this coast, 
and would certainly be hailed with open arms by the Central 
American Republics. 

The coffee exports are increasing rapidly year by year, and the 
increase is such that the United States Pacific Mail Company are 
unable expeditiously to handle the goods. 


ConDITION OF THE PorT oF SANTOS. 


With reference to previous notifications in the Board of 
Trade Journal respecting the state of the harbour of Santos, a 
despatch, dated the 10th May, has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. H. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de 
Janeiro, relative to projected improvements at that port. The 
following is an extract from the despatch in question :— 

By two decrees published in the Diario Oficial, the plans for 
certain works at the port of Santos are approved. The first decree 
authorises an expenditure of Rs. 666,471 dols. 772 on the rain- 
water drainage acrosz the quay. The second decree approves 
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the plans for the extension of the quay under construction from 
the Capitunia of the port to Parqueta. To this decree are 
subjoined seven clauses relating to certain matters in connexion 
with the works, the chief of which are as follows :-— 


The company to construct a quay 35 metres wide, furnished 
with warehouses, railroads, and all the apparatus necessary for the 
transport of merchandise. 

“In order to facilitate the loading, discharging, and transport of 
goods, the Company are empowered to exchange land with the 
municipality, and to disappropriate the ground necessary to 
enable them to give the roadway of the quay an uniform width 
of 20 metres throughout its extent. 

The company to solicit due authorisation from the Ministries 
of Finance and Marine as regards the demolition of buildings or 
acquisition of lands which are under the control cf those 
departments. 

Plans to be presented for a complete system of drains and 
pipes for the rain-water drainage similar to those already approved 
for the distance between the Capitania of the port and Valongo. 

An estimate of the works to be presented within the space of 
three months, 

The “concessionnaires” are Messrs. Gaiffrée, Guiule and 
Company. 


With reference to the above subject, Mr. Wyndham, writing 


again to the Foreign Office on the 3rd May, transmits copy and 
translation of a further note which he had received from the 
Brazilian Minister for Foreign Affairs, enumerating the following 
further measures which have been authorisel for improving the 
port of Santos :— 


1. The first conference is dispensed with in regard to all mer- 
chandise of easy verification, and there is only to be one tax in 
the tariff when there can be no doubt as to the quality of the 

8. 
2. A clearance on the water of all such goods which in the 
opinion of the inspectors of Customs can be deait with by this 
simple procedure. 

3. The acquisition of two cranes for hvisting packages for the 
warehouses. 

4. The renting of warehouses or buildings for provisionally 
depositing goods. 

5. The erection of large warehouses provided with all the 
necessary improvements for the easy entry and exit of goods. 

6. The roofing in the area of the Custom house building to 
serve as a provisional depdt for goods and for conferences. 

7. Prohibition to demolish private piers now existing in that 
port until the Company constructing the quays shall have handed 
over to public use the 200 metres of quays already built and 
provided with the necessary cranes. 
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In addition to these measures, the Ministry of Finance has 
requested the Department of Agriculture to adopt measures for 
the speedy and secure transport of goods on the railway from 
Santos to Jundiaby, and before taking further steps it will be 
desirable to await the result of these measures in order to judge 
of their efficacy. 


Coat In Eovapor. 


Mr. W. H. D. Haggard, Her Majesty’s Minister at Quito, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office dated the 12th April, writing upon 
the subject of the discovery of coal-fields near Riobamba, says -— 

“ A very intelligent French engineer, who has lately come here, 
has been forwarded some specimens of coal found near Riobamba, 
which is like, and he says equal to, the best Newcastle coal. 

“ Riobamba is about half-way between Guayaquil and Quito, 
but the one railway in Ecuador runs between Guayaquil and 
Chimbo, half-way to Riobamba. 

“There is already a scheme for prolonging this line to R iobamba 
and thence on to Quito. So far the prospects of this scheme do 
not appear very hopeful, but in the event of the coal-fields so near 
Guayaquil being as rich as they are reported to be, their value 
will become great when the Isthmus Canal is made, for, as far as 
I am aware, there are no other coal-fields within easy reach, and 
steamers passing through the canal will require coal on this side 
of the continent. The expenses to which ships are now put to in 
coaling in the Pacific are very great. 

“The country across the Vordilleras is difficult, but it will then 
be worth while almost at any cost to prolong the line on from 
Chimbo to Riobamba. 

* Monsieur Beer, my informant, tells me that he is so convinced 
of the enormous future value of these coal-fields that he is going 
to do his best to raise a syndicate in France to work them, and 
it might possibly be worth while that English capitalists should 
know of their existence.” ; 


Coat SHIPMENTS AT Rio DE JANEIRO. 


Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro, in a despatch to the 
Foreign Office, dated the 14th May, quotes the remarks of a 
gentleman well acquainted with the coal trade of that port to the 
effect that the vessels chartered to go there with coals should only 
engage to discharge 80 tons of coal a day, it being almost impossible 
to discharge 100 tons per day. Her Majesty’s Minister suggests 
that the contracts for coal with the Government Railway Company 
should be made at such time as, if possible, to admit of the coal 
vessels arriving at Rio de Janeiro in April or May, and leaving 
before the sickly season in November. 
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XV.—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


Tue EmBroipErRY INDUSTRY IN SWEDEN. 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 14th April quotes 
from the Leipziger Monatschrift fiir Textilindustrie to the effect 
that in the shops of the large towns of Sweden there are to be 
found embroideries and tissues of an absolutely original kind, 
with brilliant colours, but harmoniously combined. These are the 
modern products of home industry, which latter works according 
to the old models, and adapts these models to the taste and re- 
quirements of the day. The greater part of these articles are 
made by hand in the southern provinces, and the large houses of 
Stockholm and Gothenburg trade largely in them, and export 
them in. considerable quantity. These embroideries and tissues 
comprise articles of different kinds: handkerchiefs, neckerchiefs, 
table cloths, stuffs for furniture and for hanging, carpets, collars 
and cuffs, purses, covers for cushions, &c. It is a combination of 
embroidery in application of open embroidery and _plaitings ; 
embroideries are also worked on leather and woollen stuff, and 
also on purses or bags which are suspended from the sash. The 
designs are very varied; they include imitations of Oriental 
tissues in geometrical forms, representations from the vegetable 
kingdom or sometimes of human beings or animals, but always 
with such a choice selection of shades that the impression 
conveyed by them is an agreeable one. 


Tue VELVET AND Inpustry oF CREFELD. 


The following is an extract from the report of the Crefeld 
Chamber of Commerce on the local velvet and silk industry :— 

The trade in velvet has fallen from 1,998,000/. in 1890 to 
1,401,000/. in 1891; this is the lowest figure in the statistics since 
distinction has been made between the production of velvet and 
that of silk, The year 1891 will therefore be the worst that the 
velvet industry of Crefeld has experienced ; it is inferior by 100,000/. 
and 75,000/. to the notoriously bad years of 1888 and 1889. The 
number of looms employed in hand weaving has fallen from 6,920 
in.1890 to 3,351 in 1891, while there were 14,438 in 1887. 
There were 2,907 machine looms working in 1890, and 2,425 in 
1891, a fact which indicates an important restriction in production. 
The velvet factories only paid 202,000/. for labour in 1891, against 
303,900/. in 1890. This explains the great misery in the weavers’ 
districts of the Lower Rhine, for this diminution in wages has been 
chiefly in respect of home industry. The diminution in the pro- 
duction of velvets is distributed as follows :—275,000/. less for 
the German market, 150,000. for England, and 150,000/. for 
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extra-European countries. This latter result may be partly 
attributed to the large consignments made to the United States in 
1890, in view of the enforcement of the McKinley tariff, and 
further, to a certain extent by a change of fashion. 

The production of silk and half-silk tissues was valued at 
2,430,000/. last year, against 2,650,000. in 1890 and 2,800,000/. 
in 1889. Beyond the dearness of the raw material, fashion is also 
responsible for this falling-off. This branch of the weaving 
industry only employs 11,650 hand-looms, against 14,263 working 
in 1890. On the other hand the nnmber of machine looms working 
has increased by about 160. . The German markets has absorbed 
nearly half of the manufactured products. Although production 
diminished Jast year by about 8 per cent. as compared with 1890, 
the quantity of raw silk use? has increased, because a greater 
quantity of tissuee composed entirely of silk has been woven than 
previously. 

This is shown by the fact that there were consumed 439,000 
kilos. less in 1891 than in 1890, and that a hand-ioom has pro- 
duced on an average 138/. worth of tissues in 1891 against 131. 
in 1890. Wages aggregated 488,000/. in 1890. Home industry 
received 72,000/. 


Wine ADULTERATION IN GERMANY. 


The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce says that the German 
Government has submitted to the Reichstag a Bill with the object 
of regulating the production of wines. 

From a hygienic point of view it is forbidden to use in this 
manufacture compounds of barium, boracic acid, salicylic acid, 
salts of strontium, &c.; the maximum quantity of sulphuric acid 
will alzo be fixed. 

On the other hand the Bill recognises the legality of blending 
and, within certain limits, that of the addition of water and sugar 
to wine, on condition that the merchants make krown to the 
buyers the composition of the products so manufactured. 


Law AFFECTING COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS IN SWITZERLAND. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople 
learns from a Berne correspondent that the Commission of the 
National Council for.the new law as to commercial travellers has 
arrived at the following decisions :— 

The tax on commercial travellers for business with private 
individuals has been increased from 100 to 150 francs per year 
and to 100 franes per half year. 

Commercial travellers coming from foreign countries which 
have no treaty with Switzerland are liable to a tax of 300 frs. 
if they deal with merchants, and of 500 frs. if they deal with 
private individuals. 


| 
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CrIsIs IN THE Swiss WatcH-MakinG Inpustry. 


The Handels Museum of May 12th, states that according to a 
correspondent in Berne it is becoming more and more evident 
that the crisis affecting the Swiss watch-making industry since 
last autumn is far more serious than any which occurred between 
the sixties and seventies. It is the more serious in so far as it has 
been brought about less by external circumstances than by the 
watchmakers themselves, who will have to suffer its consequences 
for a lengthy period owing to the difficulty they will have in 
starting ona new course. The chief cause of the trouble lies in 
the excessive production brought about by the supplanting by 
large manufactories of the old system of working known as the 
atelier system, based more or lesa upon the house industry. The 
large factories which have arisen within the last 15 years have 
absorbed the smaller establishments, at least as far as the ordinary 
classes of goods are concerned, and given rise to competition 
resulting not only in a degree of over-production such as had 
never before existed, but also in a general fali of prices. The 
Fédération Horlogére points out the seat of the mischief, and 
rightly stigmatises the policy of mntual under-bidding which 
manufacturers are pursuing as suicidal. Many of them are 
ruining themselves, and others are achieving success at the expense 
of the future, as well as of the whole of the population of the 
Jura, which relies almost exclusively on watchmaking for a 
livelihood. Meanwhile speculators and middlemen prosper, large 
stocks of merchandise are sold below their value by producers who 
have got into difficulties, business transactions of a demoralising 
and unstable character take place, and workmen who formerly 
received a decent subsistence and were enabled to live in respec- 
tability are degenerating into a working proletariat. 

The evil has been recognised outside as well as within the 
watchmaking districts, and it is gratifying to see how some of 
the far-seeing and conscientious manufacturers, as well as some 
of the workmen’s federations, endeavour to stay the downward 
course of the industry. Several syndicates have been formed 
with this object, the rules of which regarding manufacture, trade, 
prices, and wages were strict, but these combinations were broken 
up in most cases by the secession of members whose patience and | 
money became exhausted. New ones were formed, and at present 
the unanimous conviction prevails that the only means for bringing 
about a better state of affairs are afforded by syndicates with the 
strictest rules. But it is questionable whether it will be possible 
to bring about compulsory syndicates, and even if it should be 
feasible, whether it will be possible to eradicate the immoral 
commercial practices which have in the meantime taken root, or 
to raise prices and wages from the low level to which they have 
sunk. ‘There are other abuses which would have to be reformed, 
such, for instance, as the six months’ credit system which obtains 
in several districts, and which is most injurious in its effects, as it 
removes all stimulus for habits of economy in the population. 
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Nain MANUFACTURE IN SPAIN. 


The Austro-Hungarian Consul at Seville says that the impor- 
tation of nails into Spain has shown a decided falling off since the 
commencement of the year; several varieties are already made in 
the country, and it is intended to start works in order to profit 
by the increased duties. Horse-shoe nails, which were formerly 
imported, are now produced in large quantities at Bilbao, and it 
will not be Jong before they are made at Seville, 


Fite ProvuctTion IN SPAIN. 


The Handels Museum says that by reason of the new Customs 
duties leviable on files on their importation into Spain, the large 
* Aurrera” factory at Bilbao has decided to build works intended 
for the manufacture of this article. 


Spanish Wine Propvuction 1n 1891. 


The General Direction of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce 
has published in the Boletin Semanal de Estadistica y Mercados a 
detailed estimate of the production of wines in Spain in 1891. 
This production amounts to a total of 24,210,162 hectolitres, or an 
average of 14°31 hectolitres per hectare, at an average price of 
17°44 frs. per hectolitre. The crop is described as “ good” in 
10 provinces, as “ medium ” in 34, and as “bad ” in five provinces. 
Mildew and phylloxera appear to have contributed, more than bad 
weather, to the diminution in the quantities of wine obtained. 
The estimates for the leading provinces give the following 
results 

Alicante produced 1,593,449 hectolitres, an average of 19°40: 
hectolitres per hectare, at a price of 10°10 frs. ; medium crop. 

Barcelona produced 1,615,742 hectolitres, an average of 12:60 
hectolitres per hectare, at a price of 19°50 frs, per hectolitre ; bad 


crop. 

Giudad Real produced 1,117,587 hectolitres, an average of 9°20 
hectolitres per hectare, at a price of 13°70 frs. per hectolitre ; 
medium crop. 

Lerida produced 1,114,435 hectolitres, an average of 7 hecto- ' 
litres per hectare, at a price of 13 frs. per quintal ; medium crop. 

Logrono produced 1,266,539 hectolitres, an average of 24 hecto- 
litres per hectare, at a price of 14 frs. per hectolitre ; good crop, 

Tarragona produced 1,513,943 hectolitres, an average of 15°40: 
hectolitres per hectare, at a price of 19°10 frs. per hectolitre ;. 
medium crop. 

Valencia produced 2,366,642 hectolitres, an average of 21 
hectolitres per hectare, at a price of 10°60 frs. per hectolitre ; 
good crop. 

Saragossa produced 1,107,519 hectolitres, an average of 16:90 | 
hectolitres per hectare, at a price of 15°90 frs. per hectolitre ;. ' 
medium crop. 
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:AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY TRADE IN Roumanta. 


It is truly regrettable, writes a Frenchman to the French 
Chamber of Commerce at Constantinople, that in a country so 
eminently agricultural as Roumania, France imports so few 
agricultural machines, and only shared to the extent of 0°75 per 
cent. on an average in the total of these imports during the years 
1885 to 1890; and still a large number of the macbines are 
included in the statistics as being of French manufacture because 
they have been shipped from French ports. 

The Monde Economique publishes the following statement 
howing the value in francs during the three years 1888, 1889, 
and 1890 of the respective imports into Roumania of agricultural 
machines by the chief exporting nations :— 


| H i 
Germany.| Austria. England. America. 


4,415,000 3,077,000 1,496,000 90,000 28,060 


5,805,000 2,497,000 | 2,558,000 | 125,000, 72,000 


3,063,006 2,724,000 | 2,723,000 36,000 | 97,000 47,000 
| 


France has, therefore, fallen as regards imports of agricultural 
machinery from the fourth to the sixth rank, and took no more 
than 0°44 per cent. of the total value of the imports in 1890. 
French. manufacturers, however, says the Monde Economique, 
turn out machines as good as those of some of their competitors, 
and preferable to those of others, and France for these articles 
enjoys a good reputation in Roumania. If French products do 
not meet with succes:, the fault is that of the Frenchmen, who ill 
adapt themselves to the commercial usages of the country, and for 
example, not only do they demur to giving credit to purchasers, 
but Farther, often require payment in advance, whilst foreign 
competitors grant all possible facilities, very often too freely, and 
have also established in different centres of Roumania depts for 
merchandise, where their clients may, before giving an order, see 
for themselves what would suit them. These are excellent methods 
of trading, which French manufacturers and merchants appear to 
be slow in availing themselves of. 

With regard to the above subject, Mr. A. G. Vansittart, Her 
“Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at Buchaiest, in a despatch to the 
Foreign Office, dated the 19th May, says that although Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are placed before Great Britain in the above 

ater of English machinery is shipped vid Hamburg, an 

Agents representing English houses in Roumania for agricul- 
tural machinery have of la‘e years considerably increased in 
numbers, and in the Jast 10 years the number has risen from four 
to 16 representatives of British firms. : 
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Reaping and self-binding machines (almost exclusively from 
America) are now universally «mployed by landed proprietors in 
Roumania. 


HUNGARIAN InpvustrRy. 


The Handels Museum, in its issue of May 12th says, thet notwith- 
standing the small sum allowed by the State in the way of sub- 
ventions (15,000 florins) the Hungarian silk industry continues to 
flourish, There were, in 1880, only 71 communes engaged in 
this industry, as compared with 2,268 in 1891. In the same 
period the number of silk growers increased from 1,059 to 72,118, 
and the production of cocoons from 2,507 to 1,108,446. The 
amount of wages earned by persons engaged in the silk industry 
in 1879 was 3,700 florins, and in 1891, 1,448,720 florins. The 
economic value of these wages is enhanced by the fact that they 
come in just before harvest time, when money is scarce among the 

varners, and further by the fact that they are chiefly earned by old 
men and children whose energies, applied in any other direction, 
would be unremunerative. 


SHeee Rearing AND Propuction IN RouMANIA. 


According to statistics compiled by the Roumanian Statistical 
Bureau, summarised in the Handels Museum of May 12th there 
were 4,494,081 sheep in Roumania in 1891, owned by 175,000 
individuals. The weight of wool produced was 7,315,960 kilos. 
(143,967 cwt.). 


Tue Sponce Fisnery or Tunis. 


From an article on the subject of the sponge fishery of Tunis 
which appeared in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce for the 5th 
May last, the following particulars are extracted :— 

Sponges are found in large quantities on all the coasts of Tunis, 
from Ras-Kadidja as far as the Tripolitan frontier. The trade 
carried on in this article in the port of Sfax, which is the chief 
centre, is valued at a sum exceeding 120,000/. annually. 

The sponge fishery is in full activity from October to the end of 
January, and the industry is monopolised almost exclusively by 
foreigners: Greeks, Maltese, and Italians, who at the present | 
time literally swarm in the gulf of Gabes, ; 

At Djerba the income for one season for each man embarked, | 
Sicilians or Greeks, is estimated at 32/.; the Arabs, not being 
such good workers, gain little more than half. 

It is very difficult, by reason of the very numerous frauds 
which are committed, to estimate at all accurately the actual 
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product of the sponge fishery in Tunis but the following figures 
are given as the results of two seasons: 1,877 Tunisian quintals 
(quinial equals about 110 Ibs.) for 1884-5, and 1,798 quinials for 
1885-86. M. Ponzevera, chief of the service of ports and 
navigation in the Regency, estimates on an average this annual 
production at 1,165 metric quintals, representing a value of 75,0001., 
while M. Bouchon-Brandeley, inspector-general of sea fisheries, 
places the yield at 3,000 quintals. 

The Tunisian sponge, known in trade under the name of gerbi, 
is of good quality, resisting, spongy, and elastic, its tissue, solid 
but a little coarse and thick; besides the commonest kind, one 
is met with beyond Gabes, of which the weft, very fine, supple, 
and velvety, allow of its use for toilet purposes. 

--. It is interesting to note the striking improvement in quality 
which is shown by the sponges the further one goes from the west 
to the east of the Mediterranean ; for example, at Morocco they 
are almost all sandy, and the best are found on the coasts of Algeria. 

It is only on leaving Cape Africa that the fishery is likely to 
give good profits. Beyond Djerba, at Zarzis, the finest are met 
with ; those of Tripoli are very «uperior to them, and these give 
“way to those coming from the eastern islands of the archipelago. 

Finally, on the coasts of Syria the sponges are of superior 
fineness and realise very high prices. 

The Tunisian sponges, washed and dried at the places of 
production and not subjected to export duties, are worth on an 

-average: first quality, 13 to 16 franes per kilog.; small pieces, 
1°50 francs to 2°50 frances per kilog. 
. Common Syrian sponges, firsts pay 22 to 30 francs per kilog.; 
fine firsts, 120 francs per kilog.; and small pieces of fine, 18 to 

20 francs. ; 

As is the case with fish, the sponge fishery is farmed; and only 
fishermen provided with a permit delivered by the State farmers 
are authorised to engage in it, they pay a tax of 25 per cent. on 
the sponges washed, and 33 per cent. on raw and pulp sponges. 

If the farmers are to be believed the banks will be devastated 
by the foreign fishermen. They state that the Sicilian barks 
fish illegally on the Tunisian shores and take refuge at Lampe- 
douse ; then, after getting their manifest, they come to Sfax and 
sell as Italian sponges those fished on the banks of Tunis; they 
are thus free of the duty of 25 per cent. due to the farmer, and 
of that of 18°60 francs or 37°35 francs per 100 kilos. collected by 
the State as export duty according as the sponges are raw or 
washed. 

In the-same way as with fish, the Administration has. under 
consideration drafted regulations for the sponge and. pulp 
fishery, so as to largely reduce the expenses of the fisher- 

men, whilst guaranteeing the interests of the Treasury and of 
reproduction. 


‘ 
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VITICULTURE IN TUNIS, 


The following is extracted from the Moniteur Officiel du 
Commerce for the 21st April last :-— 

If the natives of Tunis are engaged in the cultivation of cereals 
and the working of olives, the Europeans are concerned in the 
production of wine. Prior to the occupation by France, the 
Franco-African Company had already obtained a plot of land at 
Enfida with a view to forming vine plantations. It argued that 
if the Algerian climate was suitable for this branch of cultivation, 
the same was the case with regard to Tunis. Within a few years 
the company had increased its plantations tenfold and other 
enterprises were also established ; they have all succeeded to the 
extent that practically nothing but Tunisian wine is now drunk 
in Tunis. The Italians still introduce Sicilian wine, but it is 
generally too heavy as a table wine for the climate, whilst Tunisian 
wine resembles a light French wine. 

Recent official statistics show that the production of wine in 
Tunis in 1890 was 52,967 hectolitres and in 1891, 105,141 hectols, 
peeaiiiee = 22 imperial gallons) (98,063 red and 7,078 white), 

e areas cultivated were 2,123 and 3,169 hectares (hectare = 
2°4 acres) respectively, or an average of 24°94 and 33°16 hectols. 
to the hectare. Only 15,000 hectols. were produced in 1888, so 
. that the progress has been very considerable. 


Raitway CONSTRUCTION IN TURKEY... 


According to a recent report of the French Vice-Consul at 
Broussa, published by the Monitteur Offictel du Commerce, ‘no 
general scheme has yet been carried out for the construction of an 
effective system for the whole of Asiatic Turkey. Thus Broussa, 
which to the Turks is the most important town of Asia Minor by 
reason of its population, its proximity to Constantinople, and ‘its 
history, has just been connected with the sea at Mundania by a 
railway with. a narrow gauge of one metre, which can at ‘a later 
period only be connected, and that with difficulty with the east by 
the Ismidt-Angora-Bagdad line, and with the west by that of 
Panderma Koniah, which should be connected with the Smyrna 
system. 
sf This ‘small Broussa-Mundania line, the works of which are 
executed by the Société de Construction des Batiynolles will be 
opened shortly; it is the old line made 15 years ago and which 
has never been worked, but has been repaired. . ee 

The gradients are steep,and.the curves sharp, but the old track 
has been preserved for reasons of economy. 
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SERICULTURE AT ADRIANOPLE. 


From a report on sericulture in the vilayet of Adrianople, 
addressed to one of its contemporaries, the Jonrnal de la Chambre 
de Commerce de Constantinople extracts the following infor- 
mation 

It is within a radius of from 30 to 40 kilometres around the 
town of Adrianople, the chief town of the province of the same 
name, that the rearing of the silkworm offers the greatest interest 
and where the chief centre of production is found. Some other 
localities, at some distance from the chief town, also produce 
cocoons, but in small quantities ; these villages are chiefly situated 
on the shores of the Sea of Marmora and on the Rodhopes 
mountains. 

For some years the production of the district of Adrianople has 
reached 500,000 okes of fresh cocoons, about 70 per cent. of which 
are yellow and the remainder white. 

The yield of cocoons from eggs placed for hatching is estimated 
at 20 okes per box of 30 grms. There are in the province 
20,000 boxes, of which 15,000 of the yellow breed come from 
France, and 5,000 of the white Bagdad breed imported from 
Broussa ; these eggs produce altogether 400,000 okes of cocoons. 
There are also produced 100,000 okes of cocoons coming from 
eggs obtained in the country by the breeders themselves, which © 
are not placed for sale. 

The silkworms’ eggs are not sold for ready money, but according 
to what they may yield. It almost always happens that more 
eggs are imported than are required ; the egg-dealers therefore, in 
a that their boxes may not be wasted, offer them at ridiculous 
terms and thus carry on between themselves a keen competition 
from which alone the peasant profits. It therefore follows that the 
profits of the egg-dealers from the yield of the cocoons is almost 
nil, A reasonable rate on placing the seeds is from 20 to 25 per 
cent. on the product, but 124 and 10 per cent. are finally 
granted. 

The silk industry of the country is carried on by two spinning 
mills, requiring for their annual needs about 150,000 okes of 
fresh cocoons. 

There remains consequently from the total of the crop 
350,000 okes of cocoons for export, but this figure is reduced to 
300,000 by the process of testing, which is carried out before 
export, for about 50,000 okes of broken cocoons remain in the 
country, and are woven into common silk for local consumption. 


The cocoons thus tested are sent to Marseilles and Milan. 
Yellow are preferred in Italy and white in France, where their 
sale is easier by reason of the special uses to which they 
are put. 
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Tue TRADE OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The following note with regard to the condition of the import 
trade of the Philippine Islands is taken from a report by the 
Austro-Hungarian Consul at Manilla :— 

The imports have been so voluminous during the second half 
of 1891, that a period of calm must supervene until the stocks 
are exhausted; such is the case, specially for spirits of every 
kind, felt, wool, and straw hats, cotton tissues, white or grey 
shirtings, cotton prints and tickings. In these latter articles 
Spain is beginning to seriously compete with the other producing 
countries of Europe. 


METALLURGICAL Works IN CHINA. 


The French representative at Kui-Kiang to his Government, 
in a recent report upon the establishment of iron works in China, 
says : — 

At the present time the Viceroy is erecting buildings intended 
for the installation of steel works and the manufacture of cannon, 
in the town of Han-yang, opposite Ou-Tchang, and at the 
confluence of the River Han with the Yang-tse-Kiang. 

This establishment is under the management of Belgian 
engineers, at the head of whom isan old pupil of the Brussels 
Polytechnic School. 

This engineer has under his orders two Englishmen for the care 
of the machinery, and a German, who is engaged in the founding 
of cannon. A railway, the firet part of which is already working, 
will join the factory to the coal-mines, situated 25 miles in the 
interior, and which must serve to feed the blast furnaces. 

The whole of these works will cost more than 600,000/., and 
almost all the material has been supplied by England. However, 
at the present time, efforts are being made to give the fitting out 
to the Cockerill works of Belgium. 

The Cockerill Company are also shortly to send 30 Belgian 
foremen to superintend the works, and it is expected that work 
will commence within a vear. However, building operations are 
going on very slowly at present, and things will not proceed 
perhaps as quickly as could be wished. 

The Viceroy further intends, in the hope of forming a Chinese 
staff, to establish a school, where French, English, and German 
will be taught; he also desires to send to Europe 24 young men 
for the purpose of becoming engineers. 

Finally, as fires are terrible in Chinese towns, and sometimes 
consume hundreds of houses, Viceroy Tchang has elaborated a 
scheme for bringing water, by means of pipes, to the towns of 
Ou-Tchang and Hankow. The latter works will certainly take 
some months, for it will be very difficult, in the Chinese towns, to 
establish a complete system of pipes. 

The question has also been broached of establishing a railway, 
starting at Hankow and finishing at Pekin, but it seems that for 
the present the idea has been abandoned. 
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Mintna In MANCHURIA. 


The London and China Telegraph of the 9th May last says that 
if the Pekin Gazette is to be believed, the rich deposits of silver 
ore in the neighbourhood of Kirin are shortly to be worked after 
the Western method, and the governor of the province reports that 
the foreign apparatus and chemicals necessary for reducing. the 
silver from the galena ore have arrived. The Kirin mine will, be 
the first in Manchuria worked on the foreign method, though the 
mountain ranges in the north of the province are, according to 
popular belief amongst the Chinese settlers and Manchu inhabi- 
tants, exceedingly rich in the precious minerals. On the Russian 
side mining is carried on with great activity, and in a most 
systematic and elaborate manner ; but hitherto, except at one or 
two places, the Chinese Government has strenuously opposed any 
exploitation of the mineral wealth of the northern part of 
Manchuria. Perhaps they were not altogether unwise in this, 
and the terrible story of the massacre by Manchu troops of the 
adventurous Chinese miners at Shol-to-ga, or Mopo, some seven 
years ayo, will ever be remembered by people in Manchuria as a 
warning to those who would attempt to work the mineral riches of 
Manchuria against the wishes of the Government. The remem- 
brance of the terrible fate which overtook the large number of the 
Chinese miners who were engaged at the washings (from which 
over three million pounds worth of gold is said to have been 
obtained in 10 months) will, we imagine, prevent any irregular 
exploitation on a large scale of the mineral wealth of Manchuria 
for many years to come. As in every other pa:t of the Chinese 
Empire, the provincial governors jealously keep a!] mining enter- 
prises under their own contro], with the inevitable results of 
corruption, speculation, and utter failure to make the mines pay. 
Asan instance we may refer to the mines at Shol-to-ga, which 
have been taken in hand by the Government since 1880, when 
they ‘were placed under the direction of a General Li, who brought 
up an American miner to assist him. Elaborate and expensive 
machinery was obtained and carried at an enormous outlay to the 
place, but the actual cost of working has been found so great that 
there is little or nothing gained by the operations. It is a capital 
offence, at least in theory, for Chinese to have anything to do with 
this illicit gold traffic, but their own officials wink at it and 
regularly buy the gold from the dealers, and the metal eventually 
finds its way to Moukden and Pekin, where it is currently believed: 
to be the product of the Government gold mines at Mopo and at 
another place about 200 li to the south-west of Aigun. No doubt 
much of the opposition of the Chinese Government and officials to 
gold and silver mining is due to their desire to keep such enter- 

rises exclusively in their own hands. In the memorial under 
notice the governor of Kirin mentions a curious point, namely, 
that'an expectant chehsien, who had qualified himself as a professor 
of chemistry at the Pekin university (Tung-wen Kwan), could not 
be employed in the mining. department without losing his rank in 
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the mandarinate, and the governor very sensibly petitioned that 
this accomplished official should be allowed to teach his country- 
men how to separate silver from the lead ore without involving 
any logs of dignity—“ rather to reward this official for his superior 
“ attainments, and thus encourage him to exert himself still 
“ more.” It may be accepted as a sign of: the times and of the 
change of ideas in Pekin that the rescript to the memorial was 
“sanctioned,” and what with mandarins who are professors of 
chemistry, and European machinery for the extraction of the 
silver, we may shortly expect to hear more of the mines near 
Kirin, where lead has been extensively worked for many years. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER IN THE UNITED STaATss. 


A recent Census Bulletin presents the statistics showing the 
condition of the industry of transportation by water in the United 
States in all its branches, except that of canals, for the year, 
ended December 31st, 1889. This is the first census that -has 
undertaken to gather, compile, and publish full statistics con- 
cerning all classes of transportation by water, and the totals 
given in the bulletin are indications of the importance of the 
industry. 

Among these totals are those which show that the transportation. 
fleet of the United States at the beginning of 1890, with the ex- 
ception noted above, numbered no fewer than 25,540 steamers, 
sailing vessels, and unrigged craft, whose gross tonnage was 
7,633,676 tons, and whose estimated commercial value stood at 
215,069,296 dollars. Other totals show that during the pre- 
ceding year, the freight movement by the whole operating 
American mercantile fleet amounted to 172,110,423 tons of all 
commodities. Others show that the number of persons of all 
classes employed to make up the ordinary or complementary crews 
of all operating vessels of the United States, exclusive of pleasure 
craft on the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, numbered 106,436, — 
and that the total amount paid out in wages was no less than 
36,867,305 dollars. There are other totals of an equally in- 
teresting nature, but enough figures have been quoted to show 
how extensive and important an industry that of transportation 
by water as conducted by vessels of American ownership really is, 


Tue CuHicaco ExHIsiTION. 


A communication has been received at the Board of ‘Trade 
from the secretary of the Royal Commission for the Chicago: 
Exhibition of 1893 forwarding a copy of the official “ Handbook: 
of Regulations and General Information,’ now being issued ‘by: 
ne Royal Commission for the information of exhibitors and the: 
public. 
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EsTABLISHMENT OF A SAMPLE Museum AT Rio DE JANEIRO, 


The Handels Museum says that a committee which proposes to 
establish a permanent museum of samples, with a view to facili- 
tating and developing the commercial relations between Brazil 
and Europe, has just been formed at Rio de Janeiro. The 
Government gives its iy to the enterprise, and has conceded 
a plot of land, exemption from Custums duties of all articies to be 
exhibited, and for materials of construction, as well as reductions 
in the rates of carriage. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ImrorT TRADE OF PaRraGuay. 


One method recommended by the German Consul at Asuncion 
for developing the import trade of Paraguay would consist in 
opening at that capital a commercial museum, the management of 
which would be entrusted to a house in the town. The goods 
which might suitably be exhibited would be woollens in pieces, 
silks, ponches of wool and silk, millinery and haberdashery, 
hardware of iron and steel, agricultural machinery, surveying 
instruments, spades, fencing wire, articles of leather, drugs, 
colours, paper and paper wares, glass and porcelain of medium and 


common quality, brushes, sewing machines, musical boxes, 
perfumery, and fans. 


Corton Prospects 1n BritisH INDIA 


The Calcutta Englishman for April 27th says that the final 
estimates of the cotton crop for the season 1891-92 show a large 
falling off both in area and out-turn. In the Punjab, the crop is 
estimated at 41 per cent. less in area and 36 per cent. less in 
out-turn than in the previous year, which was itself unfavourable. 
In the North-West Provinces the deficiency is nearly one-fourth 
in area and two-fifths in out-turn ; in Madras it exceeds one-fifth 
in area and three-tentlis in out-turn. Berar shows a decrease of 8, 
Bombay of 11, and the Central Provinces of 16 per cent. in area, 
as compared with 1890-91, and this falling off is aggravated by 
the diminished yield per acre which has reduced the total out-turn 
by 36, 31, and 15 per cent. respectively. The total cotton area of 
the seven provinces from which official reports have been received 
amounts to a little over 11 million acres, as against 13 million 
acres in the previous year, and a general average of about 12 
millions. The production is estimated at about 1,380,000 bales, 
as compared with 2,031,000 bales in 1890-91, and an average of 
2,185,000. Taking the average value of a bale at Rs. 100, the 
money equivalent of the deficiency in the crop as compared with 
the normal may be roughly estimated at 112 millions of rupees, or 
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about 71 per cent. of the average annual exports of cotton, and 
over 33 per cent. of the average production. There is no reason to 
suppose that the out-turn in Bengal and in the Native States of 
Rajputana, Central India, and Hyderabad, from which informa- 
tion have not yet been received, is any more favourable than in 
the seven cotton-producing districts for which the “ final estimates ” 
are now published. 


Tue RAILWAY BETWEEN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


The Calcutta Englishman for the 20th April says :— 

The Bengal-Assam railway, which has been entrusted to a 
company, comprises a length approximating 725 miles, It 
extends from Chittagong on the south to Makum on the north, 
where it joins the existing Dibru-Sadiya line. There are two 
branches, viz, one from Laksham to Chandpur, and the other 
from Lumding to Gauhati. The latter branch has been for some 
months under construction by the State. The original survey 
was made between the years 1882 and 1887 by Mr. J. W. Buyers, 
C.I.E., who retired from Government service in the early part of 
1891. The company have secured the services of Mr. Buyers as 
their agent and chief engineer, and it is announced that he has 
already arrived at Simla. This line will have a considerable 
effect on the port of Chittagong, the importance of which will 
doubtless be greatly enhanced. The advantages of a railwa 
traversing almost the entire length of Assam from north to sout 
cannot now be estimated, but as the country not only has extensive 
areas suitable for high-class cultivation, but is also rich in coal, 
petroleum, and other mineral products, these must be very con- 
siderable. On the first 130 miles or so out from Chittagong, a 
very fair traffic may be expected immediately on the opening of 
the line. The entire project will probably cost something between 
600 and 700 lakhs of rupees. A connexion with Calcutta will, 
no doubt, be established by a steamer service between Chandpur 
and Goalundo. Eventually, however, the Brahmaputra may be 
bridged at Gauhati and a line be constructed thence to meet the 
Northern Bengal railway in the neighbourhood of Ttungpur, but 
this would be a costly undertaking owing to the numerous rivers 
and torrents which would have to be crossed, and it will, there- 
fore, probably be several years before such a work is seriously 
contemplated. 


CANADIAN TANNERIES. 
The following article appears in the Toronto Monetary Times 
for the 6th May :— 
A subject which is well worthy some attention at this time is 
the development of the leather industry of late years in Canada. 


| 
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It is not so very long ago since the tanneries of the Dominion 
confined their output practically to hemlock sole, harness, upper 
(cowhide). buff, pebble, splits, and patent leathers. Then came the 
making of domestic calf—up to this time calf had been usually 
imported from France—and very creditable it was. Sheepskin 
linings were turned out, and a few factories made glazed calf and 
kid in 1870 to 1880, but the great bulk of such stock for ladies’ 
fine footwear came from Paris, some of it from the United States. 
Gradually, within the last dozen years, the relative share of upper, 
calf, buff, and pebble in the stock of a Canadian shoe manufacturer 
have been changing. People in these later days want a finer 
material. This is the case in the United States, and there we find 
an enormous increase in the production and use for both women’s 
and men’s shoes of what is known as dongola leather. This is 
made from goat-skins which are procured from South America, 
from Algeria, and from various other parts of the world. What 
is known as the chromo process is used in producing it. 

The products of Canadian tanneries in the year 1892 are much 
more varied. This arises in part from the increased demand for 
fine goods such as ladies wear, and for fine goods for men. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the country-folk are wearing fewer of the 
“cast-iron” sort of rough stogy boots once so numerous. More 
kips and splits are used. There is now in Canada a very con- 
siderable manufacture of dongola leather, both dull and bright, 
which article is made from imported goat skins by tanners in 
Montreal and Toronto. The quality and finish of this leather 
is very creditable, and resembles what had in previous years been 
obtained from the old country. To learn how to produce it 
rapidly and economically has been an expensive process, however. 
Another recent product is the glove-grain, a soft finish cow skin 
made in Ontario as well as in Quebec, especially of late years, 
The use of this has increased. It is used for foxing uppers, &c. 

Felt boots are another line of Canadian production, the output 
and consumption of which have been considerable. Indeed, for a 
time, these replaced, to a large extent, waxed upper, for use by 
lumbermen, teamsters, and out-door workers. The felt stocking 
with a rubber sole sells freely for winter wear. Something similar 
is now made, too, of grained uppers. There is much similarity 
between the taste of our people and that of the Americans in the 
matter of foot-wear, and naturally our makers of boots and shoes 
copy the United States makers. Both seem to be growing daintier 
in the matter of foot-covering. 


THe GrowTH OF WEsTERN CaNnaDa. 


The latest. bulletin issued from the census authorities ut Ottawa 
records a steady and satisfactory progress, which, coupled with 
other official facts, goes to show, says the Canadian Gazette of 
the 5th May, that Western Canada is forging ahead. British 
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Columbia has grown from 36,247 in 1871 and 49,459 in 1881 to 
97,612 in 1891. This increase in ten years of 98 per cent. is 
what the census officer declares to be ‘a good rate of interest.” 
The British Columbians claim the increases to be greater. There 
are evidences of we err which should be taken along with the 
growth of the population. The aggregate foreign trade of the 

rovince in 1881, as indicated by imports and exports, was 
4,744,999 dols. Last year it was 11,676,691 dols., and this takes 
no account of the brisk inter-provincial trade which has sprung 
up since the completion of the Canadian Pacific railway in 
1886. The exports from British Columbia in 1881 were valued 
at 2,255,753 dols.; last year they reached 6,199,280 dols. 


THe TRADE oF MonTREAL. 


The Canadian Gazette of the 5th May says that the annual 
report of the Harbour Cummissioners of Montreal shows the 
receipts during the past year to have been 543,170 dols., mostly 
derived from the collection of wharfage dues. The disburse- 
ments on revenue account were 202,737 dols. 35 cents, and on 
capital account 188,496 dols. 81 cents, all of this amount having: 
been spent in improving the harbour. Of this amount 102,697 
dols, 99 cents was spent upon the new wharves at Hachelaga and 
Maisonneuve. The number of sea-going vessels that arrived in 
omy was 725. This number is not so large as in 1890 or in 1887, 

ut the tonnage exceeds that of both these years. In 1887 the 
average tonnage of each vessel was only 1,053 tons, and in 1890 
it was 1,247 tons, while last year it went up to 1,290 tons, This 
increase in size is accounted for by the falling oft in the number of 
arrivals of sea-going sailing vesselz,and an almost correspondin 
increase in steamships, the number of arrivals, 631, being the 
largest in the history of the port. The shipments of lumber to 
the United Kingdom during the season were 108,636,320 feet ;' 
of phosphate, 14,735 tons; of grain, 14,179,037 bushels, an 
increase over the preceding year of more than 5,000,000 bushels. 
Of flour, 722,388 barrels were shipped, an increase of 275,257 
barrels; cheese, 1,349,993 boxes, a small decrease; apples, 
306,935 barrels, an increase of 146,341 barrels; cattle, 108,947 
head; and sheep, 32,157. The imports include 504,552 tons of 
coal from Nova Scotia. 


MINERAL PropuctTion 1N New WaALEs. 


According to the Sydney Mail for the 9th April, the official 
tables show that, notwithstanding the alleged dulness of the times, 
the value of the mineral produce of the colony of New South 
Wales last year exceeded that of the previous year by the sum of 


i 
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1,487,2601. Of course this result is principally due, continues the 
Mail, to the great production of silver ore at the Barrier mines, 
which accounts for fully one half of the mineral produce. The 
total value for the whole colony last year was 6,655,000/., and of 
this the value of silver and lead ores was 3,485,000/. Nearly the 
whole of this produce goes away in the shape of ore more or less 
purified, for very little silver is refined in the colony. Second in 
value to the silver ore is the produce of coal, which last year 
reached in value very close to a million and three-quarters, and 
that was an increase of very nearly half a million on the produce 
of the previous year. The demand for coal varies principally with 
the foreign export, the local demand of the colony and of its 
neighbours being always steady and slowly increasing. That 
part of the trade can always be reckoned upon; but the demand 
from China and California is fluctuating. Still, as it stands, 
the value of coal raised is about half the value of silver ore. 
Gold, which once headed the list, now makes a very modest third. 
Still, even here, so far from the industry waning, the produce last 
year was 98,000/. over that of the preceding year. The tin pro- 
duce is about half the value of the gold, and in this particular 
article the value of the product is below that of the previous year. 
The best alluvial deposits have been worked out, and the tin 
market has not of late been encouraging enough to induce any 
very great outlay in lode-mining. The value of the copper 
produce was only about 205,000/., and that was a slight advance 
upon the previous year. The value of limestone raised for flux 
purposes was 65,000/. This has been principally obtained in 
the Barrier district, and to bring it to the mine enterprising 
capitalists have made several cheap railways which are valuable as 
showing what may be done in the way of light lines. There are 
several items which figure on the list which indicate the beginning 
of what may grow to be larger industries in the future, such as 
oxide of iron, bismuth, antimony, manganese, zinc, alumite, cobalt, 
marble, &c. In all these small enterprises people are feeling 
their way, but they are doing enough to prove that the colony 
has a variety of mineral resources 
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XVI—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Belfast.—The quarterly meeting of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, was held on the 26th May, Mr. D. B. Lyke, J.P., in 
the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that there had been a protracted 
correspondence on the subject of Spanish tariffs bearing on the 
time at which the new tariff should take effect, and he was glad 
to say that he had received a letter from the Foreign Office 
stating that the concession asked for with regard to this point had 
been granted. ; 

Mr. Loewenthal said it appeared that the new tariff would be 
practically prohibitory as applied to certain classes of goods. In 
some classes of manufactured goods the increase of tariff amounted 
to 300 per cent., and in others something like 100 per cent. 
There had been a change also in the form for certificates of origin, 
but this, he thought, was, generally speaking, an improvement. 

The other subjects under discussion comprised the following :— 
The attendance of jurors at assizes; electrical communication 
with lighthouses; Lloyd’s registry of British and Foreign 
shipping ; the Chicago Exhibition and the American mails, 


Blackburn.—The monthly meeting of the Blackburn Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 23rd May, Mr. Henry Harrison, 
J.P., in the chair. The secretary read a communication from the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slave Society, in which they asked the 
Chamber to join them in assisting to open out the commercial 
resources of Morocco. It was resolved to assist the project in 
every possible way that the Chamber could, the chairman 
remarking that it would be of great value to this country. The 
secretary read an opinion received from Messrs. Malam Brothers 
respecting bills of sale and hiring agreements. The opinion stated 
that every hiring agreement should be registered as a bill of sale, 
and was the only practical way of dealing with what was an 
acknowledged defect in commercial law. It would also afford the 
hirer a protection which he lacks, and is reasonably entitled to. 
It was resolved to enter the opinion on the minutes. The 
secretary announced that he had received reports resrecting the 
proposed revision of the canal rates, and the chairman, remarking 
upon the matter, said they had always regarded canals as keeping 
down excessively high railway rates; but at length it appcared 
that canal companies were begirning to put their house in order, 
and they were applying to the Board of Trade for powers to revise 
their charges of carriage. It seemed to him that if canal com- 
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nies were now going to raise their rates it would be necessary 
or the local powers to take action in this matter, and see that they 
paid the same rates as the railway an] other companies to the 
rates. For his own part he thought it was a great mistake on 
the part of tae canal companies, and if they were going to revise 
their rates the Chambers would have to fight the canal companies, 
like they had the railway companies. There was no other 
business of public interest. 


Bradford.—A meeting of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 25th May, Mr. James Gordon in the chair. 
The clerk said he had written to the Foreign Office, asking for 
further particulars as to the new regulations regarding the 
certificates of origin for British goods consigned to Spain, and he 
had received a reply stating that a copy of the queries had been 
sent to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Madrid. The letter sent by 
the clerk asked whether the new regulations related specially to 
— passing through a third country—for instance, goods shipped 
rom a port in this country to, say, Bordeaux, and there tran- 
shipped to a Spanish port, and, if so, by whom was the certificate 
to be signed—by the collector of Customs at the British port of 
shipment, or by the collector at the French port. Also, if the 
new regulations applied to all goods exported from this country 
to Spain, for which certificates were required, were the former 
regulations cancelled, or merely modified by the new regulations. 
Further, whether or not, under the new regulations the certificate 
of origin issued by the Chamber of Commerce would be accepted, 
and, if so, would the Consular visa be required thereto? If, 
however, the Chamber of Commerce’s certificate would not be 
accepted, by whom was the certificate to be signed for goods 
exported from the United Kingdom to Spain direct. 

The Chamber decided to send a memorial to the Government 
in favour of the confirmation of the existing concessions or grants, 
so-as to enable the contractors to proceed with the survey and 
works necessary for the making of a port at Sordivana,.on the 
Zululand coast, and the construction of a railway thence, into 
Swaziland, a distance of 63 miles, provided:the Government were 
satisfied that the concessions had been legitimately obtained... 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 24th May, Mr. John 
R. Bennett in the chair. The president stated that he had - 
caused copies of his paper upon the subject of the Bristol coal-field 
to be circulated amongst the directors of the Great Western, and 
Midland Railway Companies, and that he had addressed letters 
to the chief, officials of those companies directing attention to the 
subject, and expressing a hope that. the respective boards would 
give encouragement to the development of this vast store of 
mineral:wealth, as it would repay the companies by increase of 
traffic, directly in the shape of tolls on the carriage of coals, and 
indirectly by the great stimulus afforded to general traffic by the 
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expansion of business of various kinds. The president also 
stated that the general manager and secretary of the docks 
committee had forwarded to each member of the towa council 
a copy of his (the president’s) pamphlet, which he considered 
to be a great compliment b ‘th to the Chamber and _ himself. 

The Glenn resolution respecting bills of lading was moved and 
carried :— 

In view of the many objectionable clauses in American bills 
of lading and the practic: of shipowners to contract them- 
selves out of every liability, this Chamber is of opinon that 
there should be an uniform American bill of lading with equitable 
clauses, and respectfully suggests that the Glasgow Chamber 
in its petition has made out a fair case for a Government 
inquiry. 

The president stated that it was very gratifying to learn that 
the Trinity Corporation had at last consented to the improved 
lighting of the Bristol Channel. The president reminded the 
council that so far back as 1888 this subject had engaged the 
attention of the docks committee of this Chamber, and that he 
believed that the proposed new light upon the Black Nore Point, 
near Portishead, and the new lighthouse at the Foreland, would 
be of great service to the navigation of the Channel. 


Glasgow.—The monthly meeting of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 9th May, Mr. David Bannerman in 
the chair. 

A communication was read from the chairman of the Glasgow 
Stock Exchange, stating that as he understood that the Chamber 
had approved of the principle of the Forged Transfers Act, 1891, 
he would be glad if they would nominate two of their number to 
act along with the other members of the committee appointed by 
public bodies, to urge, in the interests of shareholders and the 
public generally, the adoption of the Act by companies coming 
within its operation. 

The president and vice-president were appointed. 

Among other subjects under discussion were the following: 
the commerce of Morocco, the payment of mining royalties, the 
cost of cabling to West Africa; and railway communication to 
Swaziland. A special meeting of the Chamber was held on the 17th 
May to hear an address from Mr. Donald Mackenzie, of Cape 
July, North-west Africa, on the present state of the Moorish 
Empire. 


Hahfax.—A meeting at the Halifax Chamber of Commerce 
was held on the 25th May, Alderman James Booth in the chair. 
Letters were read from various members of Parliament in reply 
to a resolution from the chamber expressing their approval of the 
Bill seeking to render railway tickets available for any day. 


_Keighicy—A meeting of the council of the Keighley and 
District Chamber of Commerce, was held on the 16th May, 
Mr, R. Singleton in the chair, A letter was read from the 
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Keighley and District Trades Council asking the Chamber to 
appoint a deputation of three — to meet three representatives 
of their society with a view of arranging a basis for the formation 
of a Board of Conciliation. The Chamber expressed themselves 
in ge | with the ong estion, and agreed to appoint the 
president, Mr. John Clough, and Mr. Joseph Summerscales to 
meet the Trades Council representatives. Circulars were read 
from the Foreign Office having reference to Spain and certificates 
of origin necessary for the admission of goods into that country, 
and it was resolved to distribute copies of the circular to members 
of the firms represented on the Chamber. 


Leeds—The monthly meeting of the council of the Leeds 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th May, 
Mr. T. W. Harding in the chair. The subjects under discussion 
comprised :— The Chicago Exhibition; Trade with Spain ; 
bimetallism and canal rates. As regards the Chicago Exhibition 
in reply toa second circular sent out to various firms in Leeds, 
only three replies had been received, all stating that they did not 
intend to exhibit. The president said that the council would 
remember that to the former circular they received four replies 
which were adverse. In the second circular it was pointed out 
that space would be had free. 


Liverpool—The monthly meeting of the council of the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th May, Mr. C. 


M’Arthur in the chair. It was unanimously resolved that the 
council should be represented at the congress of the Chambers of 
the Empire to be held on the last three days of June and the 
Ist July. 

At a special meeting on the 20th May it was resolved 
that, referring to the appointment of a new British Minister to 
Morocco, and to his visit to the Court of the Sultan, the British 
Government be requested to confer with the other powers 
interested as to the expediency of at once impressing upon the 
Sultan the necessity of granting a new treaty of commerce, 
framed in more liberal and modern terms than existing treaties, 
and providing amongst other things, for—(1.) The unrestricted 
export of all the products of Morocco. (2.) Facilities being given 
to foreigners to acquire land and build houses and stores in all 
parts of the Empire. (3.) The opening of the country otherwise to 
capital and cnterprise ; permission being given to public companies 
to extend the telegraph system by sea or land from Tangier to 
the other ports and cities of Morocco; to make railways and to 
undertake other useful public works, such as port or harbour 
improvements, water and sanitary works. (4.) The abolition of 
the present system of “ protection,” and for the establishment of 
international tribunals in its stead. 

The draft of a letter to be forwarded to Lord Salisbury on the 
subject of the boundaries of the Oil Rivers and Niger Protectorate 
was approved, The letter pointed out that when it became 
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mg known that a charter hal been granted to the Royal 
iger Company, the African trade section of the Chamber passed 
a resolution protesting against the char‘er, on the ground tbat 
their large interest in the trade of the river itself were likely to 
be seriously prejudiced by the powers bestowed upon the company. 
There had been an almost total extinction of rival trade to that of 
the company, and it was recommended that the boundary of the 
Royal Niger Company’s territories should be altered so as to 
restore to the Oil Rivers district the delta of the Niger, as far as 
Onitcha, A:aba remaining in the possession of the company, and 
that the rights of the company in respect to the navigation of the 
river be guarded in the spirit of the free navigation clauses of the 
Act of Berlin, to which the Foreign Office referred. 

A lecture was delivered on the 20th May before the members 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on the subject of a new 
commercial treaty with Morocco, by Mr. Dona!d Mackenzie, who 
has just returned from that country. 


Manchester—A meeting of the board of directors of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held on the 25th May, 
Mr. J. Thowles Johnson, president, in the chair. Upon present- 
ation of the minutes of the General Purposes Committee it was 
resolved: “ That in the opinion of: this committee no legislation 
“ making compulsory the registration of hiring agreements is 
“ desirable until the system of hiring agreements has been 
“ thoroughly examined by a committee of the House of 
Commons.” 

In the minutes of the Trade and Merchandise Marks Committee 
reference was made to correspondence which has taken place 
between the Chamber and ihe President of the Board of Trade 
with regard to the registration of words as trade marks in the 
cotton classes. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had been asked whether 
any steps had been taken by Her Majesty's Government such as 
would remove the difficulty standing in the way of abolishing 
the registration of words as trade marks in classes 23 and 24, 
arising from the obligations of this country to the International 
Convention. In reply, the President of the Board of Trade 
stated that at the last conference of the Convention, held at 
Madrid in 1890, no opportunity had occurred of discussing this 
question, but that the subject might be borne in mind as a matter 
for consideration at the next conference. 

At its last meeting, held on April 25th, the attention of the 
Board has been called to the frequent use of such terms as 
“ British sherry ; made wine,” and the question as to the legality 
of the practice was referred to the Trade and Merchandise Marks 
Committee. The committee reported that since such descriptions 
are not, in its opinion, “calculated to deceive,” the B was 
recommended not to take any action in the matter. The report 
of the committee was adopted. 

1n a letter received from the British and Foreign Anti-Slaver 
Society, the Chamber was urged to represent to Her Majesty's 
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Government the importance of impressing upon the Sultan of 
‘Morocco the need for certain reforms in that country, particularly 
the aboliton of. the system of consular protection. Upon the 
recommendation of the Indisn, Foreign, and Colonial Committee, 
the Board resolved, that “In view of the visits to Fez of Sir 
“ Charles Evan Smith, the British Ambassadoc to Morocco, and 
“ pending information as to the result of his visit, it is not 
‘* desirable. that any action should be taken at present upon 
“ the question raised in the letter.” 

:, Among other subjects under discussion were the following :— 
Irregularity. in the West. African Mail Service; Cost of tele- 
graphing to British West African Colonies; and Ocean Penny 

ostage. 


Oldham.—The monthly meeting of the Oldham Ohamber of 
Commerce was held on the 16th May, Mr. Joseph Lees, J.P., in 
the chair. The following resolution respecting the International 
Monetary Conference was moved by the Mayor :—* ‘lhat this 
council approyes the, action of Her Majesty's Government in 
- accepting. the invitation of the United States Government to 
*< join in International Monetary Conference, and. expresses the 
hope that some solution .of the present currency difficulty may 
* ‘be found.” . After speech by the Mayor and remarks by various 
members, of the Chamber, it was moved and. unanimously carried 
that the further discussion of the subject shouldbe adjourned 
until the next meeting. 


Wakefield——A meeting of the council of the Wakefield In- 
corporated Chamber of Commerce was held on the 10th May, 
Mr. J. Haslegrave, president, in the chair. At the suggestion of 
the Associated Chambers, the council drafted a clause expressive 
of their views on the question of the registration of the mortgages 
of machinery for insertion in the Bills of Sales Bill, now before 
Parliament. The seal of the Chamber was affixed, on the motion 
of Alderman Milnes, seconded by Mr. Wm. Briggs, to a memorial 
to Lord Salisbury praying that as they were “deeply interested 
“ in the opening ont of new markets for goods purchased in this 
“ ‘district, the Chamber was of opinion that the opening of trade 
“ with Central Africa is urgently needed in the interests of 
“ British commerce, and that so far-as possible an effort should ‘be 
** made to encourage the making of railways frum the east coast 
“© to the interior and if needed by Government assistance.” ‘ 


Walsall._—A meeting of the council of the, Walsall Chamber of 
Commerce was held on, the 30th May, Mr. Scott, president, in 
the chair, when the questions, ynder discussion, were the: following : 
The. Bimetallic . deputation ,;. the Companies .Act Amendment 
Bill and increased, railway. accommodation. A. letter, was read 
by the secretary stating that the new. Director of Army Contracts 
would accept an invitation to visit the district. 
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XVIL—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS.’ 


1. Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions for the Year 1891. 
(C.—6676.) Price 3s. 44d. 


This is the annual detailed statement showing the import, 
export, and transit trade of the United Kingdom for the past 
year, It contains abstract tables for the five years 1887 to 1891, 
showing imports, Customs duties, exports, and transit in each of 
the above years, and gives not merely a statement of the imports 
and exports to and from each foreign country and British posses- 
sion during these years, together with the quantities and values of 
such imports and exports, gold and silver coin and bullion to and 
from each country being also separately distinguished, but also 
the. bonded warehouse accounts for the year 1891, showing the 
quantities of the principal imported articles received into, delivered 
from, and remaining in warehouse, and the quantities of various 
imported articles delivered for the use of the navy and army, and 
for stores of merchant vessels. %y 


2. Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the 
United Kingdom for the Year 1891. (C.—6663.) Price 3s. 1d. 


This is the annual statement issued by the Board of Trade, and 
showing the number and tonnage of vessels registered at each 
port in the United Kingdom ; the entrances and clearances of 
vessels in the foreign and colonial trade of the United Kingdom 
in the year 1891; the number of vessels employed during the 
same year in the home and foreign trades and in fishing; the 
number and tonnage of vessels built at each port during the year, 
&c. Abstract tables are also added giving the above information 
in a comparative form and for a series of years. 


3. Emigration and Immigration. Copy of Statistical Tables 
relating to Emigration and Immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom in the Year 1891, and Report to the Board of Trade 
thereon. 134, Price 54d. ' 


These are the usual tables and report thereon issued annually 
by the Board of Trade relating to emigration and immigration in 
the year 1891, with comparative tables for previous years. In 
the report it is stated that the tables are grouped together in 
two parts. - The first contains statistical information in consider- 
able detail of the transoceanic movement of emigrants and 
passengers from and to these shores, the particulars as.to which 
are odtained in the main under the Passengers Acts, which relate 
solely to voyages to and from countries out of Europe and not 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. The tables in this part are 
in continuation of those which have been published year by year 
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in these returns for a long period. Part II. furnishes informa- 
tion on the subject of the passenger movement between this 
country and the continent of Europe and the extent of alien 
immigration into the United Kingdom, a subject first dealt with 
in these annual tables in the return presented for 1889. It is 
important to regard these two parts as not unconnected with one 
another, especially as the larger portion of the alien immigrants 
dealt with in Part II. are simply en route to America, and are 
shown as emigrants in Part I. ‘ 

The following statements which are quoted from the report 
show the emigration and immigration from and into the United 
Kingdom (the transoceanic movement) in each of the years 1889, 
1890, and 1891 :— 


EMIGRATION in 1889, 1890, and 1891. 


Total Number British and 
(including Foreigners). Irish Emigrants. 


334,543 218,507 
315,980 218,116 


842,641 258,795 


IMMIGRATION in 1889, 1890, and 1891. 


Total Number | British and 
(including Foreigners). | Irish Immigrants. 


155,910 109,470 


| 
151,369 163,037 


1889 = rig 147,398 103,070 


| 


The balance of net emigration in 1891 is shown in the followirg 
table, with the corresponding figures for 1889 and 1890. 


Excess of EmiGrants in 1889, 1590, and 1891. 


Total Number 
(including 
Foreigners). 


British and 
Irish Passengers. 


Number of emigrants in 1891 - - 334,548 218,507 
» immigrants ,, - - 151,369 103,037 


Excess of immigrants in 1891 - 183,174 115,470 
1890 - 160,070 108,646 
” ” 1889 - 195,243 150,725 
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4. Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom. Statistical Tables 
and Memorandum relating to the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom, including Return of the Quantity of Fish conveyed 
Inland by Railwuy from each of the Principal Ports of England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during each of the Years from 
1886 to 1891, inclusive. (In continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No, 128, of Session 1891.) 160. Price 54d. 


These tables give the results of the collection of fishery statistics 
for England and Wales during the year 1891, the collection itself 
having been commenced in the spring of 1885. Tables are also 
added giving the results in each year from 1886 to 1891 as 
regards Fingland and Wales, and Scotland, and from 1888 to 1891 
as regards Ireland, the collection of fishery statistics having been 
commenced in 1888 in that country. A great part of the infor- 
mation has appeared monthly in each year in the Board of Trade 
Journal. 

It appears from the statistics now given that the quantity of 
fish landed on the coasts of England and Wales in the year 1891, 
exclusive of shell-fish, amounted to. 5,966,000 cwt., or say 
298,000 tons, of the value of 4,491,000/., which, with the 
addition of the shell-fish, having a value of 380,000/., makes a 
total of 4,871,000/. 

These figures show an increase in the values over previous 
years, the values in 1889 and 1890 respectively having been 
4,169,000/. and 4,743,000/.; there are also some changes in the 
places where the fish have been landed, and in the importance of 
the several kinds of fisb, which will afterwards be noticed. It 
would be unsafe as yet to make many minute comparisons, as 
difficulties of detail have hid to be overcome from year to year in 
order to make the returns more exact. ‘he values and average 
prices stated in the table, it will be understood, are those at the 
point of landing, and generally it is believed that they are stated 
with very fair accuracy. 

The corresponding figures for Scotland show a total quantity 
of 5,284,000 ecwt. landed, exclusive of sbhell-fish, valued at 
1,754,000, and the total value, including shell-fish, to be 
1,830,000/. Ihe corresponding figures for show a total 
of 611,000 ewt. landed, exclusive ot shell-fish, valued at 296,000, 
the value, including shell-fish, being 309,000/. In the case of 
Scotland, the total values show an increase over the previous 
years as they do in England and Wales, although in both cases 
there is a decrease in the quantity landed; in the case of Ireland 
there is a considerable decrease of value, viz., from 374,000/. in 
1890 to 309,000/. in 1891, and here also we havé to observe the 
same proportional decrease in the quantities landed. 

The aggregate result for the United Kingdom is a total of 
11,861,000 cwt. landed, exclusive of shell-fish, or say, 593,000 
tons, valued at 6,541,000/. at the point of landing. Adding to 
this the value of shell-fish, amounting to 468,000/., we arrive at 
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the sum of 7,009,000/. as the return of the sea fisheries of the 
United Kingdom, as valued at the place of landing in the year 
1891. ‘The collection of fishery statistics baving now been 
made for some years, it has been found possible to add a 
statement showing the quantity of fish, exclusive of \ shell- 
fish, together with the total value of all fish returned as landed 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom, distinguishing England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, in each year from 1888 to 
1891 inclusive. From this it appears that although the quantities 
have not varied much in the interval, yet there has been a con- 
siderable and steady increase in the value at the point of landing, 
Thus in the year 1888 the total value returned was 5,815,449/, 
whilst 1891 it amounted to 7,000,000/. odd, the .increase in 
value being divided in proportion pretty equally over the three. 

i ms. There has in fact been a steady rise in the price of 
fish, especially the better kinds of fish, in the last few years. ’ 

The following table shows the particulars, as stated, above, for 
1891,'for the whole of the United Kingdom... The general figures 


are 


Value Value 
excluding including 
Shell-fish. Shell-fish. 


£ 

ngland and Wales - - 4,491,000 4,871,000 

Fish landed in + Scotland . - - | 1,754,000 | 1,880,000 
Ireland - 296,000 308,000 

Total - | 6,541,000 | 7,009,000 


These figures, however, do not include salmon either for Scotland 
or Ireland, and the addition on this account for Scotland would 
be about 208,000/., and for Ireland about 353,000/. j 


Bi Railways (Continuous Brakes). Return by the Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom for the Six Months ending the 
3hst December 1891. (C.—6651.) Price 1s. 


_ This is a periodical return issued by the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade in pursuance of the Railway Returns 
(Continuous Brakes) Act of 1878. It contains a statement from 
the half-yearly returns of continuous brakes from 30th June 1884 
to 31st December 1891, showing what has been the progress 
aade in the use of these brakes, and the total amount of rolling 
stock not fitted with them, as well as abstracts of returns ett. 
the descriptions of brakes in use on the railways of the Unite 
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Kingdom on the 3lst December 1891, the amount of rolling 
stock fitted, and the number of miles run by trains fitted with 
various descriptions of brakes. 

It appears from the present return that on the 31st December 
1891, 93 per cent. of the engines and 91 per cent. of the carriages 
and other vehicles ured by the railway companies of the United 
Kingdom were fitted with continuous Seates complying with the 
requitements of the Board of Trade. At the same date 4°5 per 
cent. of the engines and 6 per cent. of the carriages and other 
vebicles were fitted with brakes which appear to comply with 
only some of the Board of Trade requirements, while 2°5 per cent. 
of the engines and 3 per cent. of the carriages were not fitted 
with continuous brakes at all. 


6. ‘Mines "Mineral Statistics of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland with the ite of’. hee ‘for: 
the: Year 1891. (C.— 6657.) Price 1s; 44d. 


This is the annusl volume repared by Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 
of Mines by direction of F Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

In the introduction it is stated that the mineral statistics of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland contain an account 
of the quantity and value of all minerals wrought in mines, the 
value of all minerals obtained from openworks, brineworks, &., a 
table of the mines inspection districts, with the names’ and 
addresses of inspectors of mines, assistant inspectors, secretaries 
to boards for examinations, and the clerk of mineral: statistics ; 
also an appendix showing the gromanation of minerals i in the: British 
colonies and possessions. 

The sources from which aiinerals are obtained i in the United 
Kingdom are classed under three heads :— 

1. Mines under the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

2. Mines under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act. 

8. Openworks, brineworks, Ae, which are not comprised by 
these Acts. 

An annual return is required to be sent from every mine to 
the inspector for the district, specifying, under the Coal Mines 
Act, the quantity of minerals wrought during the year, and, 
under the Metalliferous Mines Act, the quantity o minerals 
dressed, and of the undressed mineral sold, treated, or used during 
the year. 

the statistics of minerals wrought trots mines are prepared 
from the statutory returns. 

The Coal Mines Act prohibits the publication of any individual, 
return without the consent of the person making it, or of the: 
owner of the mine to which it relates, but the aggregate results’ 
of the returns may be published with respect to any particular 
county, or any large portion of a county or inspector's district, 
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The Metalliferous Mines Act does not contain any restriction 
concerning the publication of individual returns, and the details 
relating to each mine are given under certain circumstances. In 
the case of metallic ores the owners: frequently furnish the 
inspector with the results of the assays, which enable the quantity 
of metal obtainable by smelting to be calculated. . 


The statistics of minerals obtained from openworks, brine- 
works, &c. are prepared from information furnished to the 
Inspectors of Mines and to the Home Office, the total number 
of persons employed at openworks being taken from the latest 
available census returns. 


Returns from openworks, brineworks, &c. are voluntary, and 
are asked for only in the case of certain minerals, such as iron- 
stone, salt, slate, &c., as it would obviously be impossible without 
statutory powers to obtain statistics of all the stone, chalk, clay, 
gravel, &c. worked from open pits and quarries. In crder, how- 
ever, to render the value of the total mineral output of the king- 
dom as complete as possible, an estimate of the value of the stone, 
chalk, clay, gravel, &c. has been made from the number of persons 
employed, according to the latest available census returns, based 
upon the calculation that each person, on an average, annually 
produces mineral worth a certain sum. 


The exports and imports of each of the principal minerals 
furnished by the Board of Customs are given after the tables of 
production, and in several cases information as to distribution 
supplied by railway and navigation companies is added. 


Lists of smelters of the principal metallic ores follow the export 
and import tables, and, in the case of iron, the make of pig-iron 
and the quantity of ore and coal ured are given for each county 
from statistics furnished to the Home Office by the owners of 
blast furnaces. 


The general summary shows that coal, iron-ore, and stone are 
the most important minerals worked in the United Kingdom. 


The appendix, showing the production of minerals in the British 
colonies and possessions, is compiled from official reports and other 
sources. 


7. Twenty-second Annual Report of the Deputy Master of the 
Mint, 1891. (C—6674.) Price 7d. 


In submitting the present report the Deputy Master of the 
Mint remarks, that although in 1891 the issues of silver coin fell 
short of those of either of the two preceding years, they were still 
considerably above the average; while the exceptional demand 
for bronze coin experienced in 1890, to which reference was made 
in the last report, has been maintained uninterruptedly during 
1891. The following table summarises the issues of Imperial coins 
in recent years : — 
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Mean of 
Ten Years, 
1881-90. 


£ £ 
Gold - | 6,723,648 7,680,156 2,582,375 


Silver - - 1,000,548 1,694,688 984,393 
Bronze - ° 89,535 90,285 53,401 


Total - - - | 7,813,731 9,465,129 3,620,169 


The gold coins again consisted of sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
only, 543,942/. in coins of the latter denomination having been 
issued. 

The Deputy Master of the Mint adds that there was a large 
increase in the number of colonial coinages executed as compared 
with the preceding year, and, although there was no falling-off in 
the number of pieces required for the Imperial currency, it was 
only found necessary to entrust a single colonial coinage to “ The 
Mint, Birmingham.” As in 1890, however, bronze “ blanks ” 
ready for coining, amounting to a total of 75 tons, were purchased 
in place of a corresponding amount of metal in the form of bars, 
in order to avoid any interruption in the issue of Imperial bronze 
coin, the demand for which was again more especially urgent 
towards the close of the year. 


“8. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return B. Paupers 
relieved on 1st January 1892. 78(B.). Price 5d. 


This periodical return, prepared by the Local Government 
Board, shows the state of pauperism in each of the 648 unions of 
England and Wales on the 1st January 1892, and contains also 
summary tables for a series of years. 

The number of paupers relieved on the above date was 761,473, 
or 2°6 per cent. of the population of England and Wales. 

In reference to a table showing the number of paupers in receipt 
of relief on the 1st January in each year from 1858 to 1892, it is 
stated that the proportion which the paupers relieved on the 
lst January 1892 bore to the estimated population was smaller 
than it had been on the same day in any preceding year; and 
that the number of paupers relieved on that day was, notwith- 
standing the growth of the population, smaller than the number 
relieved on the same day in 31 out of the 34 preceding years, 


9. Mines, Miners, and Minerals. Return showing the Number 
of Mines at work under the Coal and Metalliferous Mines Regula- 
tion Acts in each Inspection District in the United Kingdom 
during the Year 1891 ; the Number of Persons employed in and 
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about the Mines; the Tonnage of Mineral raised therefrom ; also 
the Tonnage of certain Minerals got from Openworks not coming 
within the scope of these Acts. 170. Price 4d. 


This return shows in detail under each of the 14 Minin 
Districts into which the United Kingdom is divided the number 
of mines at work in the year 1891 in each district; the number 
cf persons employed under ground; the number employed above 
ground including those on sidings at the pit; the number 
employed on private branch railways and washing and coking 
coal, and also the quantity in tons of mineral wrought. 


10. Contracts with Foreigners. Return of all Contracts for 
Articles of Home Manufacture made in the United, Kingdom by 
the several Government Departments between the 1st day of April 
1891 and the 31st day of March 1892, with Contractors outside 
the United Kingdom. (In continuation of Parliamentary Paper 
No. $11 of Session 1891;) 172) Price 

_ ’ This return shows that contracts were made with firms abroad 
during:the period in question by the Admiralty of the value of 
25,8812, and by the War Office of the value of 13,2627. The 
return of other departments is nz. : 


, 11,,;Gas Companies (Metropolis). Accounts of the Metropolitan 
Gas ,Companies for the Year 1891. 161, Price 3d. 

The present paper is published -by the Board of Trade in 
compliance with the Metropolis Gas Aet, 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. 
¢. 125), the\Gas Light and Coke Company’s ‘Act, 1876 (39 & 40 
Vict. c. 225), Metropolitan! Gas: Light! and Coke 
Company’s Act, 1876 (39 & 40 Vict. c. 229),and the Commercial 
Gas Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict. c.200).1°° 

It contains the accounts of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and of the Commercial 
Gas Company for each half year of 1891. , ra 


12.. Statement of the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for the Five Years, 1886-87 
to 1890-91. (C.—6646.) Price 11d. 


This is the annual statement issued by the India Office; it 
shows the trade, shipping, Customs duties, &c., of the Indian 
Empire in a comparative form for a period ot five years. The 
subjoited table shows the foreign sea-borne trade of that country 
in each year from 1886-87 to 1890-91 inclusive, the values being 
stated in “tens of rupees,” a denomination which, as is stated in 
the introduction to the volume, while it is not subject to. the 
charge of inaccuracy attaching to that of “ £ sterling,” calenlated 
atthe fiominal exchange of 2s, to the rupee, nevertheless enables 
comparisons to be made with figures in. any past volumes in which 
that expression of values was employed. 
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Tens of Rupees. 


1886-87. | 1887-88. | 1888-89. | 1889-90. | 1890-91. 


Private Imports : 
Merchandise - 58,661,462 | 62,384,813 | 66,570,318 66,560,121 69,034,900 
11,058,319} 18,825,856 | 13,844,960 | 17,459,361 | 21,919,486 
69,714,781 | 76,210,669 | 80,415,278 | 84,019,422 | 90,954,386 


Private Exports 
Merchandise - 88,428,660 | 90,471,462 | 96,978,171 | 103,396,862 | 100,135,722 


1,684,511 1,518,954 1,703,497 1,841,920 2,071,906 
90,113,171 | 91,985,416 | 98/'81,668 | 105,288,782 | 102,207,628 


| 3,115,980} 2,619,709 | 2,870,140 | 2,687,568 "2,910,470 
41,487 72,198 71,361 36 | 91,626 
36,005 | «90,670 80,850 
3,198,351 2,782,662 | 3,022,360 || 2,765,506} 3,098;368 


163,021,808 | 170,978,747 | 182,119,306 | 192,028,710 | 196,260,382 


Excess Exports of Merchandise ; 
(including Government Stores) | 26,692,766 | 25,589,043 | 27,609,065 | 34,262,909 | 28,251,978 


Excess Imports of Treasure ° 9,332,803 | 12,221,282 | 12,060,613 | 15,553,179 | 19,811,308 
Net Excess Exports of Total 
Trade - - - - 


17,859,963 | 18,817,811 | 15,548,452 | 18,709,730 | 8,440,670 


White in exported merchandise there was a failing off (for the 
first time for several years) to the extent of over Rx. three mil- 
lions, imports showed an increase of 24 millions, ..\The chief 
factors of this increase were cotton goods and sugar. :The decline 
in exports was partly attributable to the state of the exchange, 
but was more largely due to 9 fall of price in opium and to 
restricted supplies, arising from deficient harvests, of cotton and 
rapeseed. ‘The restriction would have been greater but for the 
accident that there. was an unusually large demand. for Indian 
rice in the European and Asiatic markets. ih 

The above sign “Rx.” is used throughout the volume to 
signify tens of rupees. 


13. Government Contracts (Wages). Return of the Forms 
issued by the War Office, Admiralty, Board of Works, and other 
Departments of the Government, in compliance with the Terms of the 
Resolution of the House of the 13th February 1891. 189. Price 24d. 

This is a return containing the correspondence between the 
various departments and those firms with whom they have 
contracts for the supply of articles required. The return contains 
in the majority of cases extracts from the conditions of contracts 
entered into with regard to the rates of wages to be paid, pro- 
visions against evils, such as were disclosed before the Sweating 
Committee, the abuses of sub-letting, &c. The circulars issued 
by the different departments with reference to the above points 
are printed in extenso. 
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XVIIIL—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


TurkEeY.—Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from 
African coast, between Guardafui and Suakim, inclusive, and 
from Arabian coast, between Babelmandeb and Aden, inclusive. 

The quarantine on arrivals from Zeilah, in the Gulf of Aden, is 
increased to ten days. 

Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from Bassora, 


GREECE.—Regulutions respecting the Consular Visé on Bills of 

Health With reference to the notice published on p. 383 of the 
Board of Trade Journal for April, Sir E. Monson, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Athens, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 
3lst March, encloses translation of a circular of the Greek 
Ministry of the Interior pointing out that the regulations with 
regard to the obtaining by vessels sailing to Greek ports of the 
consular visé of the bill of health issued at the port of departure 
are only intended to apply in cases of the outbreak of cholera or 
other pestilential disease in countries in direct or indirect com- 
munication with the Hellenic kingdom. The circular provides as 
follows :— 
. Owing to the appearance of cholera in some districts of Syria 
in the middle of last year, our Department deemed it necessary to 
call your attention by its circular of November 8th, 1891, 
No. 81/27,568, upon the execution of the Royal decree of August 
28th, 1867, in accordance with which, vessels and steamers, either 
foreign or native, sailing from foreign ports, either clean or not, 
ought at a time of appearance of cholera or other pestilential disease 
to be furnished with a certificate or visa from our consular 
authorities and where such do not exist from consulates of other 
European Powers. 

This circular has been sent by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs to the consular authorities, which ought to apply this 
measure only in case of a pestilential disease breaking out. 

In consequence, however, of representations made by the 
Austrian Minister at Athens, which were transmitted to us by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, we conclude that this measure is 
applied at all times. We therefore think it expedient to explain 
to you again that the above-mentioned Royal decree in treating 
of measures to be taken upon the appearance of cholera or other 

tilential disease does not certainly mean that such measures 
should be taken indiscriminately, even in case, for instance, of 
cholera or other pestilential disease breaking out in a country 
entirely remote ; but on the contrary, when this is the case, and 
only then in those countries which in some way are in direct or 
indirect communication among themselves and with Greece, and 
particularly with regard to countries in the Mediterranean. 
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Cyprus.—Five days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from 
Zeila. 

Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from Africa, 
Guardafui to Massowah, and from Arabia, Babelmandeb to Aden, 
inclusive. 


Eaypt.—tThe port of Zeilah has been placed in quarantine on 
account of cholera at Harrar. 

Madras has been placed in quarantine. 

Quarantine regulations are applied on all vessels arriving from 
the African littoral from Cape Guardafui to Suakim, not including 
that port nor Massowah and Assab, as well as on arrivals from 
the Arabian littoral, between Babelmandeb and Aden, not includ- 
ing the latter port. 

Quarantine against plague is imposed in Egypt against 
arrivals from Bassora. 


British Honpuras.—lIt is supposed that yellow fever exists 
at Puerto Cottez, Livingston. It was declared an infected port 
on the 6th May. 


Ecuapor.—The Board of Health and Foreign Consuls in the 
city of Guayaquil are now issuing clean bills of health to all 
vessels clearing from that port, and the quarantine restrictions 
recently imposed on vessels from Guayaquil in Peruvian and 
other ports have now been removed. 


| 

| 
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XIX._POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
Apourtion oF RE-piRECTION CHARGES ON LETTERS. 


The charges for re-direction on letters is abolished, and no 
letter must be charged for re-direction, whether re-directed by an 
officer of the Post Office or by an agent of the addressee after 
delivery, provided only ‘in the latter case that the letter is re- 
posted within 24 hours (excluding Sundays-and public holidays) 
after delivery, and that it does not appear to have been opened. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE Book Post, SamMpLE Post, AND 
NEWSPAPER RUOLEs. 


A new classification of book-post matter has been adopted. . 

Pattern packets are allowed to contain, in addition to patterns, 
any article or document transmissible in a book packet, instead of 
printed matter only, as at present, and newspapers and packets of 
newspapers posted unpaid or insufficiently paid must be charged 
double postage at the newspaper rate instead of at the book-post 
rate,’ Also ‘newspapers ‘containing book-post’ enclosures should 
be charged as book packets.and not as ‘letter packets. 


Liou 


Marts ror St. HELENA AND ASCENSION. 


The working of the mail service to and from the Islands of 
St. Helena and Ascension during the remainder of the year will 
be as follows :-— 


Ovrwarp. HomewarD. 


‘Arrive at 
Arrive at Leave Ascension 
pees Santen. St. Helena. St. Helena. | (leaving same 
day). 


Evening 24 June 22 July 7 Aug. 
Morning 15 July % ug. 10 Aug, 22 Aug. 
Evening 19 Aug. . 16 Sept. 2 Oct. 
Morning 9 Sept. . 8 Oct. 22 Oct. 
Evening 14 Oct. . . 11 Nov. 27 Nov. 
Morning 4 Nov. . . 3 Dec. 17 Dec. 


1893. 1893. 
Evening 9 Dec. ; > 6 Jan. 22 Jan. 


Morning 30 Dec. . 28 Jan. 11 Feb. 


In the homeward direction the actual dates of sailing and 
arrival cannot be absolutely guaranteed, but the dates given in 
the foregoing table will be adhered to as closely as possible. 


742 
Arrive in 
London. 
1893. 
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MAILS FOR THE: WEsT AND SouTH-west Coasts OF AFRICA. 


The following statement shows the ports of call for the mail 

kets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West: Coasts of 
‘Africa during the remainder of the month of June 1892 :— 

Saturday, 18th June.—Madeira, ‘Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Isles do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast, 
Grand Bassam, Axim, Cape Coast, Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, 
Forcados, Benin, -Warree, Brass, and Akassa. 
___Wednesday, 22nd June,—Sierra Leone, Kroo Coast, Accra, 
Lagos, Bonny, Old Calabar; Fernando Po, Cameroons, Batanga, 
Eloby, Gaboon, St. Thomas, Loange, Black Point, Landana, 
Congo, Ambrizette, Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 
_ Saturday, 25th June—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, Bathurst, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape 
Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Little so Grand 
— Lagos, Opobo, and New Calabar. 


Marts ror TuRK’s 


The Mails for, Turk’s Islands are forwarded vid Halifax (Nova 
Scotia), for conveyance by a steamer, leaving that, port for Grand 
Turk once a month. 

During the remainder of this year the mails will be despatched 
from London on the evenings of the undermentioned dates :— 

_ Thursday, 30th June, 28th July, lst September, 29th Septem- 
ber, 27th October, 1st December, 29th. December. 

___Mails will be made up in Ireland on the following day in each 
case, 

As the steamer running from Halifax to Grand Turk always 
calls at Bermuda, correspondence for that colony will also be sent 
by this route if specially so superscribed ; but otherwise it will be 
forwarded by the regular mail service to Bermuda vid New 
York. 


Lerrer Carps.; (Repuction oF 
On and after the 20th June letter cards will be sold at the 
following reduced prices, vizi:— 
1 letter card, 1}d.; 2; 24d.; 3, 34¢.; 4) 44d. 3 5, 53d. 5 6, 63d. 
7, 8d. ; 8, 9d. ; parcel of 96 cards, 9s. 


| 
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XX.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 
L.—Foreicn TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDom. 

SraTEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
Unitep Kinepom during the month and five months ended 
3lst May 1892, compared with the corresponding periods of 
the year 1891. 

MonTH ENDED 31st May. 
I. Imports FRoM ForEIGN COUNTRIES AND BritisH PossEssions. 


Month ended 
3ist May 
—— I Decrease, 
1892, 1894 
I. Animals living (for food) 980,812 541,443 439,369 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - - =| 12,111,860 | 77,049,544 862,316 
(B) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - - =| 41,565872| 4,648,490 77,818 
Tobacco, dutiable - 264,003 821,478 - 57,475 
Metals - - - 1,696,283 | 7,878,667 122,384 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances 802,685 678,759 123,926 
V. Oils - 579,224 556,942 22,282 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures| 6,878,593 | 8,545,364 po 2,166,771 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - oe 3,351,827 2,899,859 451,968 _ 
VIII Manufactured articles - 5,772,829 | 5,077,207 695,538 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - 1,381,901 1,000,599 381,302 
(B.) Parcel post - 49,849 44,262 5,587 
Total Value - - - - | 34,935,738 | 34,877,698 558,040 _ 
II. Exports or British anp Irish PrRopucE AND MANUFACTURE. 
£ £ £ 
I, Animals living 56,700 49532 7,168 
Li, Articles of foodanddrink - -|  762,047/ 749,982 12815, — 
III. Raw materials - 1,498,101 1,942,646 444,545 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
factured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textilefabrics - - 7,426,736 | 7,787,080 _ 304,294 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) -| 2,775,746 | 8,770,085 994,279 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - -| 1,355,540 | 4,867,909 12,360 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 665,193 692,772 - 27,579 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical and medi- 
cin :] preparations - 723,090 742,054 18,964 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
1actured or partly manufactured 2,427,203 2,616,065 188,862 
(G.) Parcel post - - 98,613 83,217 10,396 
Total Value - - 17,788,969 | 19,744,478 1,960,504 
[II. Exports oF Foreign anp CoLonraL Propuce. 
£ £ £ & 
Total Value -| 6,591,447 | 5,447,887 | 1,144,116 
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I.—Fore1gN TRADE OF THE Unitep Kinapom—cont. 


Five Montrus ENDED 3lsT May. 


1. From ForeIGN COUNTRIES AND BritisH POSSESSIONS. 


Five Months ended 
3ist May 
— Increase. | Decrease. 
1892. 1891. 
£ £ £ & 
I, Animals, living (for food) - -| 8,750,705 | 2,844,668 906,042 - 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - | 58,447,604 | 55,097,640 | 3,355,964 
( B) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - - - { 10,305,216 | 95,770,783 534,433 
III. Metals - - 8,958,411 9,330,150 _ 371,739 
IV. cal,” dyostu tanning 
4,119,330 | 8,945,878 178,452 
Vv. - 2,884,793 | 2,785,792 149,671 
VL. Raw materials for textilemanufactures | 41'831,146 | 44,297,498 =- 2,966,347 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - - - | 18,728,829 | 78,777,969 551,360 - 
VIII. Manufactured articles : - | 28,095,268 | 27,707,093 994,175 _ 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - - 6,711,123 5,542,942 1,168,181 _ 
(B.) Parcel post - - - 244,228 235,184 9,047 - 
Total Value - - + | 179,915,304 | 776,487,916 | 4,427,478 


II. Exports oF British Irish PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


i, Animals living - - 217,066 193,107 23,959 
Il. Articles of food and drink - - 3,728,995 8,904,348 = 175,353 
III. Raw materials - 7,230,258 8,510,568 0,310 
IV. Articles manufactured and oni manu- 
factured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics ~ - | 41,998,024 | 44,758,879 — 2,155,795 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - 13,978,803 | 77,273,785 _ 3,234,932. 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - . 6,232,374 6,458,625 - 221,251 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 4,367,365 4:389,798 -_ 22,433 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical and medi- 
preparations - 3,647,618 | 8,855,276 207,658 
) All articles, either manu- 
or partly manufactured - | 11,979,868 | 78,550,596 — 1,570,658. 
(G.) post - 410,813 407,051 3,262 
Total Value - - | 98,790,684 | 702,637,868 8,841,169 
Exports or AND COLONIAL PRODUCE. 
£ 
Total Value . - - | 27,561,092 | 27,769,958 391,184 - 


| | 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
72207. H 
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II.—Corn PRIcEs. 
Return of the QuANTITIES SOLD and AveRAGE Prices of Britisa 
Corn, ImperiaL Measure, as received frum the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


Quantities sold. 


Qrs. Qrs. bus. 

Week ended 7th May 1892 78,099 9,475 0 
84,587 7,441 7 
» ist 79,520 3,182 2 
28th 73,048 3,399 0 


May 1892 315,256 23,498 


c orresponding month in 1891 302,048 - 35,753 
1890 384,269 13,964 


Week ended 7th May 1892 
Zist » 
” 28th ” 


May 1892 


April 
March 
February 
January », 
December 1891 
November ,, 
October 
September 
August 

July 


June 


a OD 


a 


May 1897 
» 1890 
» 1889 
» 1888 


| 
Qrs. bus. 
5,706 4 
4,081 6 
4,968 1 
3,332 0 
1 18,082 3 
0 28,131 4 
6 41,727 
Average Prices. 
. 31 6 25 10 20 7 
31 7 25 -2 21 4 
‘ 31 6 24 10 21 3 
pa 31 2 25 7 21 8 
- Bl 5 25 4 21 2 
- 381 2 26 9 20 
- - 82 77 27 | 
- 82 6 28 2 19 
- 35 4 29 2 20 
87 6 29 11 21 
87 10 381 0 21 
- 7 - 385 0 29 6 18 
- 385 28 6 20 
39 9 26 2 21 4 
- 38 6 26 1 21 3 
- -| 39 9 27 6 4 
40 4 27 8 20 10 
- - - 82 2 28 4 19 4 
29 9 2310 | 18 4 
- - 37-5 80-6 | 16 
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Return of the Numpers, Narionaities, and Destinations of the 
PasseNGERS that left the Unirep Kinepom for Piaces out of 
Evrove during the Month ended 31st May 1892, and the Five 
Months ended 31st May 1892, compared with the 
Periods of the previous Year. 


Ca 
of Good 


Month ended 31st 


Irish - - 


Total of 
origin - + 


Foreigners - - 
Nationalities 
distinguished - 


Total - - 

Total for corre- 

Sonth, 1891 - 


Five Months ended 31st May. 


2,998 


400 


85.460 


Foreigners - 58,375 
Nationalities =} 1,409 


Total - - | 107,956 17,718 141,250 
Total for corre- 


105,20. 3,766 


Norz.—The above being made up ai the earliest le : ‘ i 
je figures, ng made date after the close of each 


H 2 


747 | 
Total 
British All 
United Austral- corre- 
laces. Month 
1891. 
| 
May. 
English - -| 7787 | 2530 718 451 487 | 12,033 | 18,320 
Scotch 1,888 49 | 187 152 nm | 2732 | 9,768 
283 89 10 22 | | 1963 
13857 | 3,740 10 149 10 | 17,368 | 13,688 . 
33,933 | 7,022 | 1,084 762 854 | 48,505 | 47,490 
| 5,291 | 1,669 77 | 1961 | 44890 — 
English- - -| 29,676 | 8,088 | 4301 | Mmm | 2868 | 49,019 | 49,706 
Scotch - -| 6010 | 1,05 | 028 | mm | 488 | 9800 | apis | 
Irish - = «| 27,982 565 m8 | 87 210 | 29,557 | 34,460 
90,982 | 
46,445 
1,279 
| 
| | 
| 
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IV.—ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
Return of the Numper of Attens arrived from the ConTINENT at Ports* 
in the. Untrep Kinepom during the Month and Four Months ended 
30th April 1892, compared with the corresponding Periods of the 


[June 18992, 


previous Year. 


(Compiled from the Auten Lists received by the Customs under Act 
6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 


Gothenburg. 


Hamburg. 


Christiania, 
Arendal, and 
Christiansand. 


Other 
Continental 
Ports. 


Total. 


| 1802. 1891. 


1892. 


1891. 


1302. | 1891. 


1891. 


Aliens not stated be on 
route to 


Aliens en route to America : 
Arrived at Grimsby 
Hartle 
West. 
Hull - - 
Leith - - 
Other ports - 


Total of aliens en route and 
of aliens not stated to be 
en route to Americat - 


Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America :t 
TotalNo. - - 
Aliens en route to America : 
Total No. - - 


Total of aliens en route and 
of aliens not stated to be $ 
en route to Americat -) 


Month ended 30th April. 


12,915 


17,132 | 15,883 


9,081 


10,080 | 9,054 


34,436 | 99.747 


10,147 | 9,602 


11,858 


18,199 


| 


44,516 | 38,807 


| 


Goole, Grangemouth, Granton, 


Greenock, G 


Harwich, 


Io from which alien lists are received are meng ag Bristol, Dover, Dublin, Folke- 
1, 


ull, Kirkcaldy, Leith, 


ndon, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, oe Shields, Southampton, Sunderland, 


Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, F 
passengers and — who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class, 
n this return between “ Aliens not stated to be 


only deck 
t+ The distinction made 
“ Aliens en — to Ameri 
continental are repo. 
this fact. 


it is not Thereb 
to this country for settlemer: 
while mary of the aliens arrivi 

and Immigration, 


‘olkestone, 


Harwich, and 


uthampton, show 
en route to America,” and 


A,X. due to the fact that the great majority of aliens who arrive from 
be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable to record 


fact a 


‘4 Me mplicd that the “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come 
there being in 


emigration of foreigners from this country 


from continental ports recurn to the Continent (see Annual Report 
0, 147, Sess. 1891, ona Monthly Emigration Returns). 


BS 


748 
Arrived at London - 100 | 85 434 555 32 80 283 277 849 997 
Grimsby - 97 29 43 7 140 386 
” Hull - - 61 16 30 19 38 17| 169 63| 298) 145 
Tyne Ports 
| | 
Northand 8| 28, 195| 179| s48| 410| 
South J 
Shields) - 
Leith - - 78 29 3 103 184 114 
»  Otherports-| 26 6} 111' 18] 352| gre| 
Toial - -| 195! 778 1,129 | 7,789 | 2,483 | 2,468 
1,428 | 802 870 718 | 2,298 | 1,575 
761 | 72%4 — 761 | 72% 
4,918 | 4,367 928 1,271 | 7,289 | 3,834 | 2,872 | 10,398 | 9,390 
- od 634 637 | 1,161 | 7,277 
- | 9 31 31 9 
Total - - 4918 | 4,367 5100 | 1,271 | 7,298 | 4,869 | 4,756 
| | 
5,113 | 4,484 | 4,369 | 8,844 | 1,652 | 7,770 | 5,998 | 5,545 | 
| 
Four Months ended 30th April. 
9,587 | 9,052 |11,170 | | 2,812 | 2,685 | 10,917 | 8,979 
stone, G 
Live 
and West 
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IVa.—ALIeEN IMMIGRATION. 


Return of the Numper of Acrens arrived from the Continent at Ports* 
in the Unitep Krnepom, during the Month, and Five Months ended 
3lst May 1892, compared with the corresponding Periods of the previous 
Year, 

Compiled from the Attn Lists received by the Customs under Act 
6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect 2.) 


Christiania, Other 
Gothenburg. | Hamburg. | Arendal, and! Continental 
Christiansand. Ports. 


1892. | 7897. 1802 | 1897. | 1892. | 7897. | 1892. | 7892. 


Month ended May. 


Aliens not stated to be en 
route to America : t 
Arrived at London - 


South 

Shields) J 
Leith 
Other ports - 

Total - 


Aliens en route to America: 
Arrived at Grimsby - 


» Hartlepool, } 


leith - 
Other Ports - 
Total - -| 5,867 “2985 | 2,808 | 5850 | 3,777 18502 


Totalof Aliens en routeand » | | | 
of aliens not stated to be 5,636 3,960 | 2.774| 1080, 7,169 | 4,026 22,295 
en route to Americat - | | 
| 


| FivE Montus ended 3ist May. 


| 
Aliens not stated to be en | 

route to America: t | 
Total No. - 879 606 | 5,664 | 3,852 | 1,934 1,92/ | 5,896 | 5,258 13,873 | 77,632 


Aliens en route to America : 
Total No. - 14,904 | 72,922 | 16,147 | 77,966 | 5,120 | 3,633 | 16,767 | 72,090 | 52,938 | 40,677 


Total of aliens en route and | 
of aliens not stated to be > 15,783 | 73,528 | 21,811 | 75,878 | 7,054 | 5,554 22,168 | 77,348 | 66,811 | 52,048 
en route to Americat « | 


* The ports from which Alien Lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, 
Folkestone, Glasgow, Goole, Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirkcaldy, 
Leith, Liverpool, London, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, Southampton, 
Sunderland, and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, and South- 
a show only deck passengers, and persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class 

ngers. 
«, | the distinction made in this Return between “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America,” and 

Aliens en route to America,” is due to the: act that the great majority of Aliecs who arrive from 
Continental ports are reported to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable to record 
this fact. But it is not thereby implied that the“ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” come 
to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of foreigners from this country, 
while many of the Aliens arriving from Continental ports return to the Continent. (See Annual Report 
on Emigration and Immigration, No. 134, Sess. 1892, and Monthly Emigration Returns.) 


136 96 | 1,184 757 21 | 48; 402 273 | 1,693 | 7,774 
Grimsby - 17 254 25 | 74 a! 345 83 
Hull - - 37 56 8 65 to | 329 | 783 
Ports | | 
(Newcastle 
North and 13 10 27 62 220 115 241 356 501 543 
| 
—| — ll 4 78 37 | 143 | 96 
66 2 | 353| sse' 782} 599 
. | 269 | 766 | 1,739| 4026 | 466| 1,319| 1775 3,798 | 2,678 
— | 190| —| —| ove! | 
| | 
8,158 
848 
4 
10,864 
18,442 
} 
1 = 
h, 
w 
id. 
m 
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V.—BANKRUPTOY.—ENGLAND AND WALEs, 


Noumser of Recetvinec Orpers Gazetrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Five months 
Moy ended May. 


1891. 1892. 


No. No. 
843 2,002 


Total gazetted > 


Number ieeeet in principal trades 
occupatiéns :— 


Publicans and hotel keepers, &e. 

Builders 

Farmers 

Boot and 
dealers 

Batchers 

Bakers 

Drapers, 

Tailors, &c. - 

Coal and coke merchants nnd dealers 

Decorators, painters, plumbers, &c. 

Agents, commission and general 

Provision merchants, &c. 

Jewellers, watchmakers, 
silversmiths, &c. - 

Carpenters and j joiners - 7 

Clerks, commercial and general . 

Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers - 

Carriers, carmen, lightermen, 
hauliers 

Solicitors - 

Greengrocers, fraiterers, &e. 

cowkeepers, &e. - 

Ironmongers - 

Auctioneers - - 

poclterers, &e. - 

Millers - 

Cabinet melors and upholsterers 

Travellers, commercial, &c. - 

China, glass, and earthenware, &e. 
dealers - - 

Merchants - - 

Engineers and &e. 

General dealers 

Wine and spirit merchants, he. 

Saddlers and harness makers - 

Tobacconists, &c. - 

Confectionérs - - 

Gardeners, florists,&c. - 

Timber merchants and wood dealers 

Contractors 

Clothiers, outfitters, &e. 

Milliners, dressmakers, &c. 

Blacksmiths, farriens, &c. 

Stationers 

Printers and publishers 


Lodging-house keepers 


esis 


: 


or as 


750 

1892. | — | 1891. 

No. No. 

-| 389 1,646 

7 166 117 
147 109 

100 84 

95 70 

12 73 54 

6 49 40 

6 49 39 

7 42 32 

4 40 32 

5 31 19 

5 29 34 

6 28 380 

3 28 19 
11 27 13 

5 25 22 

4 24 24 

1 19 18 

19 17 

18 16 
17 24 

17 14 

17 
16 16. 

16 15 
16 6 
15 16 

15 9 

15 & 

14 16 

14 14 

14 417 

13 

13 9 

12 10 

12 9 

| 12 é& 

13 

6 

41 

11 

| 11 13 

10 8 
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Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations—cont. 
Chemists, druggists, and 
manufacturers 
Carriage, &c. builders 
keepers 
Wheelwrights - 
Stone, and masons 
Forniture dealers and makers - - 
Agents, financial = - 
Curriers, tanners, and leather merchants 
Officers in Army - - 
Brewers and rofl merchants - 
Woollen merchants, manufacturers, &e. 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. 
Architects and surveyors 
Brokers, stock and share 
Hairdressers 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
Surgeons 
Clerks in holy orders - 
Oil and colour merchants - 
Dyers, bleachers, &c. - 
Tea merchants 
Directors and promoters of publie . 
companies - 


os 
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VI.—Exprort or LivE ANIMALS FROM TRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Return of the Numper of ANIMALS exported from to Great 
Britain during the month ended 31st May 1892, and during 
the first Five Months of the Year 1892, compared with the corre- 
sponding Periods of the Year 1891. 


Mey Five months 


1892. | 1891. | 1892. 


; No. No. No. 

Cattle 29,875 | 36,680 | 157,249 

Sheep - | 57,442 | 60,897 | 141,346 
Swine . 80,440 | 35,947 | 245,867 
Goats ‘ 1,834 2,710 3,783 
Horses - 4,339 | °4,996 | 12,768 
Males or Jennets 3 
Asses 229 £32 354 


Total 123,659 | 147,462 | 561,370 


751 
Five months 
May ended May 
i stl 1892. | 1891. | 1892. | 1891. 
| No. | No. | No 
| 
4 
3 
2 | 
i | 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 | 
2 | 
1 
| 
= 
No. 
167,543 
98.983 
259,113 
4,416 
12,293 
4 
| 
348798 
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VIL—FisHery AND WALEs. 


Sratement of the Toran Quantity and of the Fisn returned 
as landed on the EneuisH and Wetsa Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Five Months ended 31st May 
1892, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1891. 


May Five — ended 


7,381 
25,601 


23,853 
19,778 


No. 
2,509,916 
295,397 
13,933,000 


Cwts. 
211,825 


110,778 
58,647 
6 
45,669 


ters - 
Other shell fish 
Total 33,751 
Total value of fish landed 463,485 1,966,761 2,086,947 


| Notg.—The above figures are subject to correction i F 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at oh we oa Returns. The values given 


1892. | 1891. | 1892. | 1891. 
QuanNTITY. : 
Brill 
i ad ¢ 7: 
Soles - 6,849 6,38. | 38,287 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 4,714 4,834 16,804 
Total prime fish - ° 18,808 16,566 76,563 86,406 
Cod - 27,814 28,515 180,258 174,979 
Haddock - 139,597 185,062 743,928 676,924 
Hake - - 9,441 4646 29,059 14,410 
Halibut - 8,836 8,785 29,254 26,098 
Herrings - - 16,908 12,078 54,655 67,987 
Ling 8,785 7,846 48,224 41878 
Mackerel - 127,353 127,307 201,337 217581 
Plaice - - 59,109 81,968 221,093 279,714 
i Sprets - - - - 10 15 11,113 97760 
| other, except shell fish - - - 68,119 67,835 368,866 883,220 
Total 484,780 489,618 1,968,124 | 2,067,992 
Shell fish No. No. Yo. 
Crabs - - | 1,803,244 1,482,145 2,484,514 
Lobsters -| 110,050 87,915 | 218,016 
Oysters 2,012,000 | 2,925,000 14,720,000 
Other shell fish 33,148 41,910 268,182 
VaLvug. 
Brill 3,357 2,369 20,036 17,152 
‘Turbot ° 19,457 18,4@5 94,123 89,451 
; Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 10,444 11,848 59,528 51,354 
Total prime fish -| 76,977 | || 352,848 | 385,684 
Coa : - 17,026 16,516 131,641 120,566 
} Haddock - 73,346 78,982 438,775 441,422 
Hake - 8,134 4,362 27,398 13,606 
| Halibut - : - - - 17,402 17,967 71,066 69,6038 
Herrings 6,451 5,510 17,157 28,310 
| Mackerel - 114,421 216,855 252,848 
Pilchards - - 723 1,225 
Plaice - 59,467 251,888 265,342 
ores. - - e 4 1,701 024 
1 _All other, except shell fish - - 51,081 280,239 124 
Total 429,734 | 405,467 || 1,828,208 | 7,886,027 
| Shell fish 
is - - 
| 12,075 12,985 23,946 22,506 
| 
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VIIL.—Fisnery 


of the Toran Quantity and Vatue of the returned 
as landed on the Scotcn Coasts during the Month and Five 
Months ended 31st May 1892, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1891. 


May 


1891. 


Sprats - 

Torsk (Tusk) 

Whiting 

All other, except shell fish - 
Total - 


Shell fish :— 
Crabs 


Lobsters - 
Oysters - 


Clams 
Mussels 
Other shell fish - 


Soles Soles) 
Turbo’ - 


Eel - 
Flounder, Brill 
Haddock 


Total 


Shell fish :— 
Crabs 


Mussels - - 

Other shell fish - 
Total ° ° 12,112 
Total*value of fish landed 123,838 


NotE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


1892, | 1891. | 1892. | = 
QuanTITY. 
Soles 310 458 1,770 1,997 | 
41,052 || 358,544 | 398,601 
Halibut - - 6,021 14,655 11,044 
Saith (Coal Fish ‘ ° 11,741 16,889 $1,814 86,178 : 
- 8,464 7,896 35,703 81,844 
2,325 3,303 4,220 5,188 
7,836 8,487 39,801 52,025 
848,244 835,477 |; 1,202,227 | 1,886,416 
No. No. No. No. | 
973,571 897,700 1,680,305 1,896,195 
owt, | || | 
288 630 10,587 17,000 
5,921 5,475 32,693 27,294 
VALUE. 
£ e | e £ 
4,025 8,348 | 14,541 11,258 
793 4,002 || 5,025 6,487 | 
| H 
22,664 21,717 108.09 113. 
: 577 | 2415 i} 
3,788 8,968 || 25,14 | 29,0°3 1 
25,473 27,578 || 1884 9 186,824 
Herrings - - - 32,964 29,789 || 62,643 71,794 
Li - 7,795 11,355 32,170 38,168 
Saith (Coal Fish) 1,486 1,956 4,482 4555 
‘Torsk (Tusk) 372 527 691 858 
Whiting - - - - 1,897 2,136 | 11,178 18,005 
All other, except shell fish . - 1,694 1,707 9,686 9,523 
726 |! 486,808 | 507,896 
Lobsters - 4,911 4,253 14,020 12,014 
Oysters - - 18 25 7195 "754 
- - 85 1,481 1,995 
877 5,657 4,953 i 
1,925 6,432 | 5,260 
| 11,827 37,659 | 33,806 i 
197,164 | 524,552 | 640,089 
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*TX.—Fisnery 


Statement of the Torat Quantity and of the Fisn returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Five Months 
ended 31st May 1892, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1891. 


Five Months ended 
May 


135,674 


5,415 
17,873 


Total prime fish 


Allothe;, except shell Ssh 
Total - 


Shell fish :— 
Crabs 
Lobsters 
r shell fish 


Total value of fish landed 49,088 168,918 


Notz.—The above figures are —: eet to correction in - Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned b; local offieers at each place. 
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May 
; 1892. | 1891. 1892. | 1891. 
QvAnTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Soles 268 804 2,124 1,785 
Total prime fish - 460 goo || 2,804 2,see 
Cod - 1,708 2,619 23,640 97,517 
Haddock - . - - - - 1,536 1,097 11,022 9.480 
- - 193 272 4 1,783 
Mackerel -| 88192 | | 187,574 
All other, except shell fish 4,922 6,529 | | 27,925 
Total - =| 285678 || 225,000 | 979,779 
Shell fish :-— , No. | No. | No. | No. 
Grabs - ° - 41,310 53,800 || 74,060 82,370 
Lobsters - - - 13,580 | 15,800 || 37,214 
Oys : Owts. Guts. | | 
\ Other shell fish - - - . 1,256 4,141 | | 6,424 4,626 
VALUE. 
£ “Sx 
Soles 728 1,481 | 9,180 | 8,099 
Turbot - 302 3e7 | 1,778 | 1,743 
1030 1502 | 10,958 
Cod - - 880 1,074 9,974 | 11,253 
Haddock - - 964 | 6,240 6,129 
Hake 205 $75 1,525 1,784 
Herrings - - - - + 3,868 | 4,450 5489 
-| 37,888 56,187 70,097 | 405,380 
167 247 |! 2,711 8,070 
2,240 2852 9,472 12,912 
- 47,830 | 68,466 120,208 159,519 
536 716 869 1,076 
- 527 - 1,526 1,658 
195 162 929 687 
1258 | 4,600 |) 4,405 4.199 
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X.—Corron Returns.—May 1892. 


Return of the Numser of Bates of Corron Importep and ExporteD 
Forwarpep from Ports to InLanD Towns, and ReturNep to 
Ports during the Month and Five Months ended 3lst May 1892 
compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1891. 


Month of 
May 


Five months ended 
May 


1891. 


American 
Brazilian 
East Indian 
tian 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


American 
Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


American 

Brazilian 

East Indian 

Egyptian 
llaneous 


Total 


American 
Brazilian 
East Indian 
Egyptian 


Total 


IMPoRTS. 


No. 
158,360 
2,346 
21,954 
13,965 
5,025 


No. 
1,517,268 
30,431 
62,685 
167,394 
34,688 


No. 
1,689,218 
68,368 
102,361 
135,578 
83,835 


201,650 


1,812,466 


2,029,360 


Exports. 


43,878 
1,670 
9,853 
6,741 

830 


17,765 
8,454 
2,964 
1,286 


124,530 
2,363 
26,841 
23,468 
2,959 


74912 
155 


65,662 
10,916 
10,386 


62,972 


30,469 190,161 


161,234 


Forwakpep from Ports to INLAND Towns. 


184,479 
5,871 
11,977 
24,874 
10,878 


203,07 1 
6,498 
19,650 
23,263 
7,166 


1,131,460 
22,908 
33,135 

134,863 
45,998 


1,232,838 
56,462 
72,722 

124,891 
55,412 


238,079 


259,648 


1,368,364 | 1 542,325 


ForwarpDeEp from InLaAnp Towns to Ports. 
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1892, | 1891. | 1892. | | 
No. | 
235,817 || 
9,630 |. 
25,842 
7,345 || 
1,784 | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
199 724 || 906 1,988 
25 |i 5 19 
27 | 13° || 55 43 
28 29 156 | 
— is 378 | 556 | 1,415 2,746 | 
| 
| 
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XI.—Periopicat Returns or Imports AND Exports 
FOR FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 


SraTement of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Countriss in the latest Month for which Returns have 
been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, including 


such latest Month. 


— Rouble = 2s.; 
= 9,8,d.; Drachme = 


Franc = 9,5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d.; 
9,8,d.; Lei = 9,8, ; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


I.—Imports. 


Value for the Month. 


Aggregate for Period of the 
Year, including latest Month. 


1892. 


1891. 


1892. 


(1891.) 
Roubles 26,577,000 


(1892.) 
Frs. 367,884,000 


Milreis - 4,139,909 


(1890.) 
37,306,000 


(1894.) 


433,429,000 


3,448,000 


18,837,000 || 


(1897.) 


81,€75,000 || 


5,77,86,330 | 


(1891.) 
321,013,000 


(1892. ) 
1,809,037,000 


343,499,000 
(1891.) 

106,655,000 

120,712,000 


435,815,000 


(1892.) 
290,968,000 


66,58,26,397 


II.—Exports. 


Roumania - 


United States 


British India* 


| 


- | April 
- | Mar. 


(1891.) | 
Roubles 56,901,000 6 


(1892.) 
Frs. 315,675,000 


Milreis - 1,909,000 


- 1,000 
(1891.) 

Drehn ai. 10,322,000 

8,182,000 

Lei - 13,351,000 


(1892.) 
Dollars 76,118,000 


Rupees 11,04,74,985 


(7890.) 


4,495,000 


(1891.) 


(7890.) 


642,385,000 


(1892.) (7891.) 
1,109,873,000 | 7,757,367,000 


307,948,000 
(1891.) 
88,481,000 
89,143,000 

274,680,000 
(1892.) 

344,723,000 


1,08,04,04,058 | 7,00,8,57,278 


NoTE.—The 


ofdomestic produce a 


The above figures are subject tor 
s are those of the “s 
nited States and British India, where the 


ison in the A 


l Returns. 


ial” imports and exports, except in vs case of 
s are “general.’’ 


rts, imports for home consumption, in the case of as, exports 


manufacture onl 


The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing Ist April. 


| 
| | 1891. 
(1890.) 
(1891) | 
-| April -| Lire - 95,504,000 | 
- Drchmas. 15,012,000 | 92,455,000 
Greece 
Nov. -| 14,057,000 — 106,292,000 
Roumania - -|Dec. -| Lei - 22,388,000 — 362,797,000 
: (1892.) | (1891.) 
United States- | April - | Dollars - 76,203,000 
British India* - | Mar. -| Rupees 5,88,90,501 | — 69,03,48,999 
! 
=| 
Russiain Europe -j| Nov. - 
France | April - | 882,487,000 
Italy - | April - 78,489,000 |) 72,623,000 
| _(1890.) (7890.) 
Oct. - | 10,680,000 |) 88,299,000 
Greece - { | | | 
‘Unov. - | 90,897,000 
| 
| 
Roumania, the 
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XIL—Foreten TrapveE or Inp1a. 


Imports and Exports into and from Britisn INDIA. 


Imports from Fore’ 
Countries. 


Twelve Months ended 
3ist March: 


Twelve Months ended 
8ist March 


1891-2. 


1890-91. 


1.—Animals—living - 
II.—Articles of food and drink - 
Ill.—Metals, and Manufactures of— 
A.—Hardware and 
(including plated-ware. 
B.—Metals - 
C.—Machinery and mill-work 


D.—Rail and 
walling sock” tha than 
Government stores) - 


IV. modes dic ines 
ics, ani 

pa tanning materials 


VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured articles - 


VII.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 


A.—Yarns and textile fabrics 
B.—Apparel - 


C.—Other articles manu- 
factured - - 


32,89,27,117 


1,89,80,268 


5,83,71,367 


R. 
29,54 y804 


8,62,88,518 


1,99,76,144 
5,461,475 


2,06 88,684 


2,00,18,526 


139574;790 


2,6.3,41,807 


4,08,27,652 


84,42,22,975 


1,34:98,976 


5,36,45,144 


12,822,783 


27,78,52,198 


66,58,26,397 


69,08,48,999 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 


131 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 1890-94. 
20,32,575 
8,17,67,407 | | 38,45,97,018 
1,28,89,944 1,09,951 1,028,579 
5,65,48,327 6,58,989 5,08,688 
2,115,965 | 1,246 6,179 
1,53,66,256 | | 15,87,26,608 | 73,28,39,e07 
2,63,55,449 58,38,106 55,19,0%% 
11,92,039 10,84,292 
| 
| 
| 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1892, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


No. - Place. No. | Place. | Pile. 


i017 | Aleppo - 

1018 Santos - 
1019| Pireus’ - 
1020 | Mogador - 
1021 | Adrianople 
1022! Tripoli - 
1023 | Jerusalem 

1024, Odessa - 
1025 Genoa - 

1026 | Kuingchow 
1027 | Batoum 

1028 | Buenos Ayres 
Batavia - - 
1030 | Santo Domingo 
1031 | San José - 
1032 | Manila 

1033 i 
1034 
1035 
1036 
1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 
1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 

1045, Nantes - 
1046 Belgrade - 
1047 | Fiume - 
1048; Wuhu - 
1049 | Cagliari 
1050! Erzeroum 
1051 | Syra - 
1052 Cherbourg 
1053, Lima 
1054| Bilbao - 
1055 | Cadiz 

1056 | Corunna 

1057 Saigon = - 
1058 | Port-au-Prince 


Florence 

The Hague 
Patras - 
Paris - 
Zanzibar 
Buenos Ayres 


Galveston 
Berlin - 
Zanzibar - 
Guayaquil 
Tonga - - 
New Orleaus 
Mozambique 
Galatz 


Nantes - 
Algiers - 
Havre - 
Buenos Ayres 


araguay 
Constantinople 
- 
Mozambique 


974 Guatemala ld. -| ld. 
975 | Munich - - =] 2hd. 

976 | Meshed - | -| Id. 
978 ld. = 3d. 
979 - id. 
980 | -| Id. 
981 - -| - - 6d. 
982 | -| 4d. 
983 - d. ld. 
984 | Copenhagen’ - -| Id. - | 43d. 
985 | Stuttgart - - Id. - Id 
986 | New Orleans - - | 13d. -| ld. 
987 | New Orleans - | 10d. - -| 32. 
988 | Suakin - - -| 1d. 
990 - - ld. - - ld. 
991 - «| He -| 1d. 
992 - - id. - ld. 
993 1d. 5d. 
994 -| 1d. ld. 
995 - - | Iga. - - 1d. 

996 - | - ld. 
997 - -| 1gd. - 
998 - - 1d. - | l§d. 
999 - 24d. - | abd. 

* 1000 - - 6d. - | 29d. 
1001 | Baltimore - - - | 1d. 
1002 | Taganrog - -| 14d. 
1003 | Riga - - -| -2d. 
1004 | Bordeaux - =| 23a. Id. 
1005 | The Hague - - | 
1006 - - | 1lgd. 1d. 
1007 - - | 1§d. - 1d. 
1008 - - ld. - 1d. 
1009 - 1d. ~ ld. 
1010 | Wenchow - - 1d. 
1011 | Mogador - - -| 23d. - | 14d. 

1012 | Amoy - - ld. 
1013 | Kiukiang - ay eS - | 23d. 
1014 | Stettin-- - -| 14d. - ld. 
1015 | Boston - - 1d. -| Id 
1016 | Callao - ld. | 
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The following Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. Place. Price. 


Argentine Republic—Report on Emigration to Argentine : 
Republic and Demand for Labour, 1891 - - 

Russia.—Report on the condition of Labour in Russia 

Argentine Republic.—Report on the Salt Industries of the 
Argeutine Republic : 

Austria-Hungary.—Report on the Timber Trade of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina 

Netherlands.— Report on the Evidence taken at Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam by the Dutch Labour Commission - 

Netherlands.— Report on Legislation for Protection of 
Women and Young Children employed in Factories, &c. 

Tunis.—Report on of the Tunisian 
Railway System - 

Bulgaria.—Translation of New Roni on Mines - 

Netherlands.—Report on the Effects of the Law of 1889 for 
the Protection of Women and Children engaged in 
Factory and other Work 

Egupt.—Report on the Aloe Fibre Industry “of Somali Land 

Roumania.—Report on Roumanian Trade, Agriculture, and 
Danube Navigation from 1881 to 1890 - 

Denmark. —Statistics of the Town of Copenhagen - 

Austria-Hungary.—Report on Vine Culture in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina - 

Belgium.--Report on the History and Progress of Tele- 
phone Enterprise in Belgium - 

Denmark.—Further Report on the Progress of ae Works 
of the Free Port of Copenhagen - 

J apan.—Report on the Native Industries of Japan Sena 

Morocco.—Report on the Present Condition of British 
Trade with Morocco - 


LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


‘The following reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued by the Colonial Office, and may be purchased from Megsrs. Kyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C.:— 


MIscELLANEOUS SERIES. 


Colony. 


Basutoland (Governor’s ven 
British New Guinea 

Natal - - 

Malta - - 

British Guiana - 
Barbados 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Western Australia - 
Gold Coast 
Labuan - - 
Jamaica - - 
Falkland Islands 

Basutoland - 

Sierra Leone 

Fiii - 

Hong Kong 

St. Helena - 


216 | 
| 8d. 
217 | 1gd. 
218 
dd. 
219 
220 
14d. 
221 
ld 
222 
4d. 
223 ld. 
224 
2d. 
225 34, 
226 
ld. 
227 3d. 
228 
dd. | 
229 
230 
ad. 
231 2d. 
232 
2d. 
| | Year. 
102 - 1890 
103 ~ 1888-89 
105 ” 
107 ” 
110 - - - 1890 
1ll - 1889 
113 * * ” 
114 - 1889-90 
115 1889 
117 ” 
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List or Orrick Rerorts—cont. 


New Series or 


Colony. 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 
40 


British Honduras - 
Mauritids - 
British Bechuanaland 
Victoria - 
Newfoundland 
ritish New Guinea 
t. Vincent - 
Bermuda - - 
Leeward Islands. - 
St. Lucia 
Bahamas 
Turks and Caicos Island 


British New 
St. Vincent - 


Bermuda - - - 
Mauritius (Seychelles and Rodriques) 


: - | 1889 
- | 1889-90 
- = 1889 
% - 1890 
Sierra Leone - - - - - * 
Barbados - - ip - - 
Labuan - - 4 = 
|_| British Honduras - - - - ” 
Trinidad and Tobago - - 1890 
Leeward Islands -- - - - - - 
Straits Settlements - - - - 
British Guiana - - - - 
St. Helena - - - 
Mauritius bE - - - - ” 
- - -| 1889 
Lagos - - - - - 1890 
Newfoundland - - 
Jamaica - - - | 1889-92 
- 1891 


